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Sole Lessee and M 
Last 6 nights of ‘‘ The School.for real and of the Summer 


EVERY EVENING at 7.30, THE SMOKED MISER.” 
At 8, Sheridan’s inimitable Comedy of 
“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
Supported _b 4 the following celebrated artistes, viz. :—Barry 
Cowper, George Honey, W. H. Stephens, Chas, 
lan, David Evans, A. Bernard, Lin Rayne, W. Arthur, and 
; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Louisa Thorne, Miss Jane 
figeld, ” and Mrs. Charles Horsman, 


Acting Manager, AMory SuLLIVAN. 


OLBORN THEATRE.—BARRY SULLIVAN, 
anager. 





MDLLE. ROSE HERSEE. 


More ROSE HERSEE begs to announce that 
her Fie gy — — is eee 8 to 
engagemen al r IX FARE- 

Wane PERFORM ANCHE at the Crystal. Palace ra, under 
the direction of Mr. George Perren. On Tuesday, August 3rd, 
she will a — Amina in “‘LA SONNAMBULA,” and before 
the end of the month she will depart for America, to fulfil her 
—- as prima donna in the Parepa-Rosa Opera Com- 


Mille. Rose Hersee offers her warmest thanks to the many 
} nl friends whose aid was proffered for her proposed 





N DME. TALBOT-CHERER will SING the 
JVI Principal Soprano Part in Handel’s Serenata, “ Acis and 
Galatea,” at the Norwich Festival. 





MDM. TALBOT-CHERER will SING “ Sweet 


. Bird” (Handel), Flute obbligato, at the Norwich 
Festival. 





-—~y TALBOT-CHERER will SING “ The 
y ef Hope,” Clarionet obbligato, Mr. Lazarus, at the 
Norwich 2 Festival. 38, York-street, Portman-square. 





Me: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lussons 1n Vorce Propvuction AND sa, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE Pranovons. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 











\ DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, Brorprspury- 
viLLas, Kinpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





Ms BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to 2am, care 
of Messrs, Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W 





Mi‘ JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
+, town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 
dress, Mr. Jonx RuopxEs, Crorpor, 8. 





M. J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
e intends visiting London for the ensuing season. 
Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged for. Address, 
M. J. R., Cramer and Oo., 201, Regent-street. 








M® LAREDOWES COs ate MUSICAL 


Frospectus—Opinions of oe qo Concerts, &c., upon 
receipt of stamped envelope. Professional Students brought out 
Upon mutual terms. Norfolk-road House, Bayswater. 








Opps AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
te Siaaaune of Ro Sh. Geore’s Hall, is at liberty to 
Udon au the E eed tee 65, 5 Wigmore. 


ees 


M ‘IC BUSINESS.—To be disposed of, in con- 
suce Gi Santeses te tae Cotatin For particular, 
apply to Menara J. aud 3 Hopkinson, Regen 








WANTED for the Country, a Pianotorte Tuner 
* One who can lay @ tue. ~— dy 
Apply, R, Allison & Sons, 169, Wardour-strest, London. 





Yow Ready. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN 
BACH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FORKEL AND HILGENFELDT. 
WitH AppITIONS FROM ORIGINAL Souncss. 
Cloth, gilt, bevilled edges, price 8s. 6d.; post free, 44 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martponover Street, W. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
— 


No. XIX., VOL. 5, FOR AUGUST, 1869. 
1. Song, “Remember thy Creator.” J. L. Hatton. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘ Meditation on a Maas.” (C. M. von 
Weber.) Berthold Tours. 
8. Hymn, ‘‘ Jesu, take me for Thine own.” G. B. Allen. 
4 
5 





. Song, ** Sweet Sabbath of the Year.” Kate Lucy Ward. 
. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 18). E. F. Rimbault. 





Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 
NOTICE.—Vols. I., I1., IIT. and IV. of ‘Exeter Hall” are 


now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 
5s. 6d. each. 


METZLER & CO., 87, Great Martpornovcn Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 
BY BERTHOLD TOURS. 


or 





POO 


“ Ecnogs or Gexrva.” Illustrated.. eee 
(Imitation of a Musical Box. ‘.- 
CBerperme.” Wiestwethom cece icccccceccevcccccs cececs 8 0 


** A pretty little sketch, and very effective if nicely played.”— 
Orchestra. 


“This is rather a musical curiosity, which will certainly bring 
to mind the gyrations it is intended co describe. <It is impossible 
not to be amused whilst hearing the piece.”—News of the 
World. 

Evening Toovents.” Nocturne ccocce 8 O 
“Lzs Huaurnots.” (Transcription) .sseseccsssesseess 4 0 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great MartBonovGnH Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


ee eee eee ee enee 








{Do NOT FORGET ME QUITE.” ..cecsccveressssesseeses 3B O 
“A Mornen’s Sona.” (Illustrated ~.....eeesseeeeees. 4 £0 
“Berri.” Companion Song to ** Ruby” .....sssseeeee 4 0 
Tre FIisHERMAN’S WIDOW” .....sceeecersseevnceees 40 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Mariporoven Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES BY 
STEPHEN GLOVER. 








** RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Ratyz.” No, 1. 
“ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Ratnz.” No, 2, 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price 8s. each; post free, 18 stamps. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martsonoven Srreet, W. 


NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 











“My Secret.” Berthold Tours .. 38 0 
“Finerrs.” Henry Smart..... 8 0 
“Wuits Dovz.” Ditto ...... 8 0 
* No Crown witnovut Taz Cross.” J. R. Thomas..., 3 0 
“ AppRENTICED.”’ Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss)... 4 0 
“A Brxssine on toy Lovina Heart.” George Barker 8 0 


METZLER & CO., 87, Great Mantzonover Stagst, W. 


SUNDAY PART-SONGS, 
COMPOSED BY HENRY SMART. 





ae 
No. No. 
1. Fi not the dead. 4. Sop. tn thd lenbcthomty. 
2. ! we are weary | 5. We are waiting by t 


4 er. 
8. Days of darkness. 6. The skies are blue. 


Price 3d. each; post free, 4 stamps. 

















PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





MEMOTR 


or 


MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 


LONDON : 
SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 





E W 
“AVE MARIA.” 


a i i a: Sa i a 
Composed Py _ SreERNDALE Baynert. 
Price 6d. 
“AVE MARIA, GRATIA PLEN AS” Composed by Hunny 
Smart. Price 6d, net. 
The Latin Words adapted by ¢. J. Hanarrr, 
Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street, London. 





N ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO. have just 
issued the following NEW SONGS :— 

Long, long ago. A. 8, oS 3s. 

. Morn on the Meadow. W. T. Wrighton. 3s. 

Song of the Winter Winds. By Solitaire, 88. 

She is not mine. Anne Fricker, 8s. 

. Under the Rose. By Solitaire. 8s. 

Hesperus. Anne Fricker. 3s. 

. The Lily. W.T. Wrighton. 38s, 

O fair Dove, O fond Dove. A. = Gatty. 

. Madeline, Awake! F. Abt. 

. The Mother’s Visit. A. S. Gatty. 3s. 

1, Our Blessings on the Daisies. F. Abt. 8a. 

. When wilt Thou come unto me? Miss Lindsay. 3s, 

Post free for 19 stamps each. 


London: Rosgrt Cocxs & Co., New Burlington-street. 


Semsear see 


Sno 
nue 





G. B, ALLEN’S GREAT BALLAD, 


HO CAN TELL? (What may to-morrow 

be, who can tell?) Arranged for Two Voices. By 

MICHAEL WATSON. Beware of vile imitations. Song or 
Duet, post free for 19 stamps. 


Ransronp & Soys, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus. 





EW SONGS BY J. L. ELLERTON, EAQ. 


ed 8. d. 
enctnae we the Knight of Morar 2 0 
met Words by Mrs. Clive 2 0 


old by Scum LE, 26, Old Bond-street. 


“The eal 
* Sleep” 





ypsasisce SETTLEMENT POLICIES. 


‘ By affording an easy and inexpensive means of making pro- 
vile for families, it (the NORWICH UNION LiFe TN. 
SURANCE SOCIETY) vil! confer a substantial 

society.” —Law Journal, . 6. 

For Prospectuses, showing the mode 
provision ae made for a family, eit 
riage, apply to the 

NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, 
60, Fizer Srazet, B.C. 





benefit upon 


which this inalienable 
before or after m 





AY tor, mvigorating and enriching the 

im ria Per lee eee nan wes 
lache, an —- 

from Gris, Fe Vooullat or 


te great virtues, No 

lic 8) fully eat be t this invaluable 

Fut Spenker sh all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in 
to xuein 
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NEW MUSIC 
C. GODFREY. 








QUADRILLES. a. a. 

Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs ....cceeceeeeeseeeee 4 °0 

Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘* [ren Dade & F 

Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David's ‘* 4 ‘Saphir 40 
LANCERS. 

Tie PERE cs vice mmanmnwmernn © 
WALTZES. 
TE iticcihts shbianetre: this enn Se 
Mildred, The ...0ccccccccssce 4 0 
Nora, The. Ce cceorecccccceccoereecoonescoce & © 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. ere es 
lima, on ‘Arditi’s Valse (Sung by iima de Murska. 49 
GALOPS. 

Wind-up, The 40 
Tramp, The, founded on the celebrated American air.. 4 0 
‘Cross © ‘ountry .. 4 0 
Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s ‘ Mer ry Wives ” 4 0 
SCHOTTISCHE, 
Kettledrum ...... - 40 
Cuangrn & ‘Co. ‘Limited, 201, " Regent- “street, Ww. 
BY 
SIG. L. ARDITI. 

8. a 
Beauty, Sleep /‘‘ L’Ardita”) (s) ...... 3 0 
Dream of Home (‘Il Bacio sy (s) 3% 0 

Garibaldi (sung at the ¢ meen Palace > upon ‘Garibaldi’s 
visit) dread 8 0 
Gondolier’s inst good night s) 30 
Let me love thee, in C and D (pn), sung ‘by Mr. ‘Santiey) . 3.0 
Life's Curfew Bell b), (sung by Mr, Santley). ee 3’ 0 
Love's presence, in C ‘and Eflat 7) . « 8 @ 
Now, thou art mine .. : pa 20 
© Vezzosa Giovinetta. . Re ee Ss 
They ask me why I love her in), (sung by Mr. Santley)... 3 0 


Cramen & Co, Limite d, 201, Regent-street, W. 


{ 
} 





CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
Pwr 8. d. 
Menmain’s Sono (from *‘ Oberon’’) ......+5 2 6 
* Tux Oty Clock on tHE Srains”’ (Descrip- 

tive Morceau).......eeeeee- ecccccsece BS G 
Hespren; Nocturne ....... pestuatvestssee OS 
Quapnoon Dance .......+- C00 60s cbuceneee’s » & 8g 
ree Pree rey Pree —— 
La Promesse Donnf&e (‘* Pensée Fugitive”)... 3 0 

Der Freyscut\tz, Fantasia ..........+. oo & 
“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of piano- 


forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, showy, 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the ordinaty 
player, they enjoy the advantages essential to popularity. 
‘ar! Veley is to be congratulated on having hit on three requisites 
—goodness, the absence of difficulty, and commendable 
brevity.” —The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 


** Admirable pleces, where the student will find both pleasure 
and improvement, and the accomplished performer ample 
opportunity of displaying his ability and charming his audience.” 
—The Orchestra, Oct. 28th. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD'S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE 8ONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 

Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fixtay Dux, T.M. Muptr, J. T. 

Sunerne, and H. KE. Dispis. In three volumes, cloth, 21s., or 

the three in one, half-bound, gilt 2is. and 26s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 318, 85s. 

The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by Gronos Farquaan GRanAMs, 
Author of the article “Music” in the seventh edition of the 
* Encylopedia Britannica.” 

THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Groner Fanquaan Gaanams, 








THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. Being the 
( oe Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so arranged as to 
adm sequences of Reel, 


t of their being played in the regu 

Strathspey, and Reel. 

i" OOns' 8 IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
maiates aml Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A. 

MACFA, In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 

each Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Song separately, 1s. 

Cuaman & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 





NEW ane POPULAR SONGS. 


7 CLEANSING FIRES,” 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
“FALLEN LEAVES,” 


WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


mUsiC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER 


CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Just Published, price 4s. ; 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FoR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 

Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late f All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


CHANTS POR THR MaGyiricat axp Nunc Diittis, and 
RESPONSES POR ADVENT AND LENT, 


As sung at All Saints ; 


WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 


by post, 4s, 4d., 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND LIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 


The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anxp AN Lytropvctory Essay on THR Rise anv Progress oF 
THE Rounp, Catcu, AND CANON 3 


Aso Biocrarnicat Notices OF THR ComPosERs, 
Written by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
spending Member of the iety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
uaical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 





“LA BONNE-BOUCHE," 


AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price 4s. each. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 


The Florence Waltz ee oP) «» CHAaRtes Goprrey. 
Le 8a Quadrille ., o or ” ” 


The Wind-up Galop ee ee ee 9 ” 
No. 2. 
The Cymbeline Mazurka .. oe +» Grratp STaney. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by Ca.icort. 
Le Woodlan oe Waltzes *o ~~ STaNiey. 
. Revise. 


The Pollee- __* Galop pe \. Hewat pm Vicctens. 


No. 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes ee eo «+ Hawnt pe Vinirers. 
The Schubert Quadrilles  .. ee ee ” ” 
The Oaks Gal ee, * ee ee ee ” ” 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka .. oe ” ” 
No, 4. 
The William Tell Gnas eo «» Loto Aaprt. 
The Popular Polka . - ee oe 9 ” 
a Waltz ee ee ” ” 


¥arfaletta, Polka- Mazurka ee ee ”» » 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 2s. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


‘Bellona .. 
Lurline, on ‘Wallace’ 8 





NEW MUSIC 


BY 


J. G. CALLCOTT. 





WALTZES, 









Rose of Castille, on Balfe’s opera 
} coe! Mab 
a harles TI ike ‘on “Macfarren’ 8 opera . 


Geen of the ‘Nici ah pos 


pe ad 
coocooaco™ 





Lilian’. ei sites lai allk wah tebe 
POLKAS, 
Clipper or Rega phe be hehbae se annseseed item BO 
ee a. ° os =. 7 
~~ . - 80 
Panilion ob bbpe 8 ° : ia 
Rose of Castille |. } 
Swedish Serenade 0 xenete as ents » 26 
GALOP. 
Go-a-Head ..sscseeeeeeee 000 sete ee 8 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, ‘Regent-strest, Ww. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 





8. d, 
Saint 4 Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
— ks, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 
No.1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, _ Mozart, Gounod, W: , a- 

No, .N Containing Selections from Chern! 
ozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, “ 
bol 60 
6 0 


No. 3, Containing Selections from "Auber, re 


Hess, _— — © piomengii = — 
Richards ...... coccccscccco cee §. 6 
es “Duet 6 0 
Sacred Half-hours with Gounod ...........+.++++0+.80l0 4 0 
am ” Duet 5 0 


Cramzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-cteest, Ww. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
NEW SONG SB. 


BY 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 












Let me love thee . 9 20 a0 s0iee vense oh pnuan 
A Voice from the Ocean . J. P. Knight 
Angel Land.. ee 

All that’s bright ‘must fade - Mudie 
Bright be thy dreams .. .. Ditto 
Pauline’s Song. ..J. L. Hatton 
Pretty Nell .... Fagan 
Twilight ....... osc cnesee ter Maynard 
Kissing her Hair . eee eeeeeeneeececececs cesses Ditt 


Wha saith the River.. 0000 000000 cc cece cece 08 cnes 
Song of Home .... ©0000 00 00 00 00 06000060 
Hymn of St. Hilda’s Nuns..... seeeseceeeeeesB. Richards 
e Last Watch......sseesseeeeeeeeee J. A, Macfarren 
The Broken Sev ve ve oe oe Henry Smart 
I for the Violet of Spring .. .... soos colle SEES 

amie Perren 


Semg el the Wihioas <-ccscscsecesccece ceucescdls Sanaa 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 


COLLECTED AND BDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &€. 


BGEEGLEPELEDES EEE: 
ecoooamamcoacoooooocoo™ 








Lonpon 


CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.’ 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








Price Four Shillings. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, V. 





CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 





Le  galepeaaaetaa ate: 0 
Concert . 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


eco oo eo co CoS 
_ Ssoocoon 








ORO ce ee ee eee eee ae ea ee renee 


Caamen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








#1, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CONFIDENCE. 





There is a floweret, sweet and fair, 
Which blooms in innocence; 
Affection is its native air, 
Its name is Confidence. 
The fragrance which it sheds around 
Is soft as summer's rose, 
And in its atmosphere is found 
The only sure repose. 


But should Suspicion cast a breath 
Upon this floral gem, 

Its leaves assume the hue of death 
It dies upon its stem! 

Then may our daily lives express, 
Sincerity and truth. 

That we, in riper years, may bless 
The peaceful days of youth. 


Nannie LAMBERT. 








PROVINCIAL. 





At the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, engagements 
have been entered into with Miss Emmeline Cole, 
Miss Bessie Collard, Mr. Desmond L. Ryan, Mr. 
George Grossmith, and Master G. F. Hatton. 
The first-named lady has pleased by her singing 
of Haydn’s canzonet, ‘‘ My mother bids me bind 
my hair.” Mr. Ryan gains on his public. 
“Down among the dead men” is one of his 
favourite songs. Master G. F. Hatton has been 
playing a solo on the pianoforte every evening, 
and has gained the hearty applause of both the 
audience and the members of the orchestra. 





The Portsmouth Theatre Royal is about to un- 
dergo a number of alterations which cannot fail to 
give satisfaction. The boxes and gallery will be 
thrown into a horse-shoe form. The pit will be 
lowered and re-seated, by which means greater 
freedom of action will be obtained, while the 
supercession of the present chandeliers by a cen- 
tral sunlight will promote ventilation, and add to 
the beauty of the interior. A cloak room will also 
be built over the portico. Additional facilities 
will be obtained behind the scenes by an extension 
of the premises in the rear, and by a re-adjustment 
of the paint and dressing-rooms. The following 
engagements have been made:—Professor Ander- 
son and his four daughters, ‘‘ The Grand Duchess” 
and her Court, Mr. Charles Dillon and hiscompany, 
Lady Don, and Swanborough’s Comedy and Bur- 
lesque Company. 





A inusical festival was held at the Holy Trinity 
Church, Manchester, on Friday, the 23rd inst., the 
occasion being the reopening of the large organ 
after enlargement. The program of music per- 
formed included Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” 
Hopkins’s Evening Service in F, “The Wilderness,” 
by Goss, and several organ solos by the talented 
organist of the church, H. Stevens, Esq. The 
whole went off very creditably——An excellent 
performance of Hummel’s too much neglected Mass 
in E flat was given with full orchestra at the 
Gésu Church (of the Holy Name,) Ackers Street 
Oxford road on Sunday last. The whole perform- 
ance was good, the soloists being Miss Gertrude 
Bamber, Mr. Edmonson and Mr. Aynsley Gook. 
The last-named also sung Gounod’s ‘ Nazareth” 
48 an offertorium. The whole was conducted by 
Mr. Laurence Goodwin, the band being led by 
Herr Otto Bernhardt——The Boards of the 
Theatre Royal have been occupied during the 
past week by Mr. Buckstone and the Haymarket 
Company. For their rentrée Sheridan’s “ School 
for Scandal” was selected, and a perfect ovation 
gteeted each performer on their appearance. Of 
all the old members of the Company we could 
only repeat what has been said over and over 
again, but we cannot lose the opportunity of 
complimenting Mr. Kendal on his great improve- 
ment since his last visit. The other pieces during 
the week have been “ The Rivals,” ‘‘ She Stoops to 


THE THEATRES. 





On Monday Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's first contribution 
in serious form to dramatic literature was produced 
at the Gaiety Theatre. “An Old Score” is full of 
promise rather than performance; it contains sharp 
dialogue and one or two good situations, but it 
betrays a natural inexperience in the art of con- 
struction and characterisation. The characters in- 
deed, are mere outlines, into which only one of the 
actors — Mr. Emery—can contrive to throw any 
degree of individuality. The other two principal 
males oscillate between virtue and vice in an irri- 
tating manner: one does not know whether to 
admire them or to scout them, until the end of 
the piece, when the dramatist makes up his 
mind that we ought to like them; though there 
is no particular reason why we should. The osten- 
sible hero is a spendthrift, a drunkard, and the 
editor of a scurrilous paper ; the real hero is a lache 
who suffers himself to be called hound, liar, swindler, 
and other eligible names through the piece without 
the smallest resentment; and suffers everybody 
(including the audience) to believe him to be the 
blackest ingrate in the world until just before the 
curtain falls, when he comes out strong in the line 
of magnanimity. We think that this keeping the 
audience in the dark contravenes the laws of drama- 
tic art. The audience should be in the author's 
confidence; the action must be clear to them 
or their sympathies are warped. A _ play is 
different to a novel. In the last everybody may 
be effectively deceived down to the last moment. 
But then a novel remains under the reader's eye; he 
can retrace the history if at any time he has for- 
gotten a link in the chain of events; he has more 
time also to study subtleties and admire puzzles. 
But in a play the action is swift; there is no going 
back; the attention cannot halt and reconsider. 
Therefore we hold the story should be plain to the 
audience however involved to the dramatis persone. 
Now the man who pays off ‘‘an old score”? in 
Mr. Gilbert’s play only comes out in the heroic 
light at the last minute. Down to that time we have 
all been regarding him as a cur. He is a rich 
Bombay merchant named James Casby, who has risen 
to a proud and opulent position through the bene- 
volence of a Colonel Calthorpe, a Micawberish kind 
of old rapscallion, an arrant humbug, but one who 
at all events did a kind action years ago by rescuing 
this James Casby, then a street Arab, from poverty 
and possible crime, sending him to school, and then 
procuring for him an appointment in a merchant's 
office in India. By assiduity and good fortune 
Casby rises to be sole representative of this house, 
and owner of a large fortune. He comes back to 
England, renews his intimacy with the Colonel, and 
engages himself to his niece Ethel, The Colonel 
has a son Harold, a wastrel whdé has first trifled 
with Ethel’s affections and gained her love, and then 
attached himself to a governess, whose use in a 
house where there are no children is rather a mys- 
tery. However there she is, and Harold makes love 
to her, while Ethel, neglected, gives her promise to 
Casby. The Colonel is of good family: three healthy 
lives stand between him and a peerage. He is 
plagued with debts; and when at last a creditor 
threatens to sell him up, he applies to Casby, who 
owes him so great an obligation, to lend him £2000. 
Casby refuses. Then a number of bills drawn by 
his son Harold arrive ; then Harold confesses his love 
for Mary Waters the governess. This is too much. 
The indignant father drives his son from his house, 
and the act-drop falls. In act the second we 
see Harold in chambers, having been nursed by 
Mary through a fever. He has taken to drink and 
literature. He edits the Tormentor—a journal to 
which recent literary scandals have given significance, 
and makes £800 a year from it, though he is cut by 
all his friends. He drinks brandy and soda-water— 
a bottle of the first to a bottle of the second, judging 
from the state of the table and the allusions of his 
monitress, Mary. He is altogether in a bad way. 
Casby and Ethel call on him to try and bring him 
back to a sense of propriety. He calls Casby an 
ungrateful hound, a dastard, and so forth; and 





Oonquer,” “London Assurance,” &c., &c. 





Casby looks as though he liked it. Then arrives 





——— = a 


the Colonel, apparently drunk, but really mad with 
excitement, telling how the three lives between him 
and a peerage are lost, and he is now Lord Ovington, 
with £15,000 a year. He insists on making up the 
quarrel with his son, as Harold is now heit to the 
title and estates. Harfold goes away to Ovington 
Grange, leaving Mary, but promising to retutn 
immediately. He however does not return, and 
does not communicate with her for sit months; atid 
he passes ont of the interest of the third act alto- 
gether. At this period we find Lord Ovington averse 
to his niece's match with Casby; and Casby, a 
young man, nearly throttles his lordéhip, an old 
one, when the latter hints his objections. Casby, 
however, releases Ethel, and Ethel novepting tho 
release, behaves most harshly and heartlessly towards 
him. Then off goes the Honourable Harold to find 
Mary Waters, who meanwhile arrives at the Grange 
in search of him. Previous to leaving the Grango 
for ever, Casby determines to pay off the old obliga. 
tion he owes to Lord Ovington, when he rescued him 
from the streets. And now occurs the dramatic 
situation in the play, the mystery of which is denoué 
in an interview between his lordship and Casby. 
Lord Ovington, then Colonel Calthorpe, did not, it 
seems, educate Cashy out of charity, but simply to 
impress a wealthy widow whom he was courting, 
with a sense of his benevolence. The ruse stuicceeded ; 
the widow accredited him with a good heart, and 
married him. Thus he gained £20,000 by the act. 
Casby meanwhile rose and prospered in the Mast. 
One day a bill came into his possession, purporting 
to be drawn by the Colonel, and accepted by hitn, 
Casby. That bill was aforgery. Another followed: 
both bills for a large amount; both false; and the 
Colonel the forger. Casby has kept these bills; he 
produces them now; and telling Lord Ovington that 
in exchange for his good action of thirty years ago, 
he, Casby, remits his lordship a term of penal 
servitude, gives him liberty, leaves him his good 
name, an honoured title, the love of his family, the 
respect of the world, and forgives him also the 
money—he deliberately burns these forged bills 
in a candle, adding, ‘‘ Now, my lord, we are quits.” 
The action is very dramatic and brought down tre- 
mendous applause. This noble act (which however 
is pretty obligatory on the merchant, or he would be 
a thoroughly ungracious dog) is overheard by Ethel, 
who flings herself into Casby’s arms, retracts all her 
ungenerous sayings, and declares his nobility has 
won her love. This brings down the curtain. The 
acting of the foregoing is variable. That of Mr. H. 
Neville, as the paradoxical Bombay merchant, is 
highly intelligent, easy, and refined, as a matter of 
course ; but it is a part which soarcely suits him; he 
seems thrown away upon it. Universal sympathy 
is alienated from him throughout the piece, and 
brought back by a violent coup de thédere for the 
three minutes preceding its close; and the shock is 
too sudden. Mr. Emery as the unprincipled but 
plausible Colonel, afterwards peer, entered into his 
part con brio, and makes an original character 
of it. Mr. John Clayton is terribly hard in his love 
making, but natural when he accuses himself, as 
Harold, of hateful habits, and scorns his own degrn- 
dation ; so too when he angrily denounces Casby. 
The hard, not the soft passions, are Mr. Clayton's 
forte. Miss Henrade is ladylike in the part of Ethel, 
though she has to be ungracious, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously aggravates the ungraciousness of her words 
by her manner. One cannot help feeling that when 
Ethel has wedded Casby, she will probably round 
upon him at the smallest provocation with that 
awfully stern voice and cruel emphasis: ‘I neven 
loved you, Mr. Casby!” Miss Ranoe plays Mary 
Waters. The dialogue is full of happy expressions; 
that of the second act, wherein Harold explains the 
method and manner of conducting a “journal of 
satire,” is particularly appreciated by the audience. 
So too are some of Harold's retorte to Casby, when 
the latter urges upon him his duty towards his 
father. Common gratitude, argues Caseby, should 
make him respect his father, who fed him, educated 
him, and clothed him in his early years. ‘ You 
forget,” returns the scapegrace son, “the social 
pressure brought to bear. If he had not fed me, 
he’d have been hung. If he had not edneated the 
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And if he had not clothed me, 
the police would have been down upon him.” Num- 
berless bits of repartee indicate Mr. Gilbert's power 
of humour, if any such indication indeed were want- 
ing from the author of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads.” As a first 
attempt at comedy, ‘‘An Old Score” is highly 
creditable. Inhis next, let him give us a thoroughly 
admirable hero, or at least enable us to make up our 
minds to detest him utterly. The play (by the way 
why ‘‘comedy-drama’’? it is like Nicholas’s ‘‘ sherry- 
wine” and ‘ partridge-birds’’) is put upon the stage 
with that tastefulness characteristic of the Gaiety 
management ; at the same time it possesses no sen- 
sation scene of earthquake or fire or cataclysm, and 
exclusively depends for effect neither on machinist nor 
costumier, but on the merits which are inherent 
in it. 

A new comedy by Mr. C. 8S. Cheltnam produced 
at the Adelphi for the occasion of Mr. Belmore’s 
benefit last week, was repeated there on Saturday, 
owing to the absence of Mr. Webster at the Crystal 
Palace ‘‘for the purpose of receiving their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales,” as he 
was careful to announce in the play-bills. The new 
play, entitled ‘Zhe Greenwich Pensioner” is de- 
cidedly clever, and well worthy of an author whose 
successive works show an increase of merit and of 
the success which waits upon it. In the two-act piece 
in question Mr. Cheltnam has fitted Mr. Belmore with 
acharacter-part which eminently suits him. He enacts 
a bluff and tough old tar who gets a holiday from 
the Hospital to pay a visit to his sister on the 
But the sister, 
originally a servant, has married her master, and 
finds her station now much too elevated to tolerate 
so uncouth arelative as BillGale. Poor Bill there. 
fore finds himself in strange waters—in high and 
uncomfortable latitudes; and his gift of a quart 
of shrimps as a birthday present to his niece is 
utterly scorned, Intelligence however arrives that 





he'd have been cut. 


occasion of his niece’s birthday. 


the Greenwich pensioner has been left a legacy of 
That alters the whole complexion of 


£40,000. 
affairs. He is now an acquaintance to be cultivated; 
his rudeness becomes mere honest candour, 
vulgarity simply eccentricity; and an old lady who 
used to scorn him now suddenly makes love to him. 


Bill however remains leal, exterminates the parasites 


and false friends who imposed upon his sister, with- 


out merey, and secures his niece’s marriage with 
The play is in two acts 
Mr. Belmore acted 
with marvellous spirit the old salt: his make-up 
Miss Nelly Harris was 
piquante as the niece Lotty; Mrs. Leigh Murray 
played the grandiose sister, who has been promoted 
Mr. Lockhart was 
the young lover; Mr. Ashley was funny as an impu- 
dent sponge; Mrs. Stoker (Mrs. Lewis) represented 


the young fellow she loves. 
and is full of life and character. 
itself was a triumph of art. 


from servant-girl to fine lady ; 


® mercenary mother and a landlady respectively 


and Miss Maria Harris played with liveliness the 
The 
Adelphi season is by courtesy supposed to have 
closed, Mr. Webster's benefit on Wednesday being 
the terminal performance ; but there is no cessation 
of performance. What goes on now is not supposed 
to be a season, though why it should not be it would 
Mr. Cheltnam's new play is 
to run through the interval, until the season re- 
commences, next week, when a new piece by 


part of a young man with a plastic heart. 


be hard to explain. 


Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson will be produced. 


The Olympic Theatre will open to-morrow under 
Opera and farce 
** John of Paris” is to 


the management of Miss Roden. 
are to form the attractions. 
be preceded and followed by a farce. 


A very good farce in two acts, by Mr. John 


Brougham, has been produced at the Strand, en 
titled “Among the Breakers.” 


his name and rank in order to test the affection o 
the lady he loves, but the incidents, the dialogue 


his 


It turns upon the 
notion (often used in comedy) of a wooer disguising 
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a mere soldier of fortune, and forbids him the house, 
at the same time furbishing up another suitor to 
his niece’s hand, in order to lend a colourable pre- 
text for getting rid of the baronet. But the new 
suitor is the baronet’s groom, and when we add 
that this groom is Mr. J. 8S. Clarke, our readers will 
conceive how full of fun the difficulties and embar- 
rassments become between master and man. The 
promoted groom finds himself in fact ‘‘ among the 
breakers,” until the real position of the parties is de- 
clared and true love rewarded. Mr. Clarke’s exces- 
sive fund of humour finds here a fair field, and he main- 
tains the audience inacontinualroar. Miss Eleanor 
Bufton is, as usual charming in the part of the young 
lady; Mr. Turner evinces his own quaint speciality 
of fun in that of her guardian, and on Mr. Walter 
Joyce the assumption of the baronet is well fitted. 
With this novelty, the farce of ‘* The Toodles,” that 
of ‘* The Chops of the Channel,” and the burlesque of 
‘* Joan of Arc,” no one can complain of the scantiness 
of the Strand playbill. 








DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE. 





The Féte on behalf of Maybury College, as held 
this year at the Crystal Palace for one day instead 
of two, was a great improvement on the orgies of 
buffoonery hitherto associated with this charity. 
On Saturday indeed it erred in the opposite extreme, 
and was respectable to a fault—decorous even to 
dulness. We do not mention this to the reproach 
of the authorities. Dulness is better than license ; 
it is likewise the natural reaction from license. 
Naughty people are frequently melancholy just after 
conversion : it takes some time to combine propriety 
with cheerfulness. Next year we have no doubt the 
authorities will hit upon some plan for making the 
entertainments lively without lowering their status 
from the very respectable level to which they have 
attained this year. 


modified. 
ideas as well as their perceptions. 
present day they cannot see an inch 
the Patchwork horizon. 


sixth; and so it goes on. 
actors have no idea of what can be done. 


hearsing, and no end of bother. 


sumably) of more importance to the dramatic profes 


to be bounded by the fear of ‘* bother.” 


increased by the locale of its performance. 


benches in the large orchestra. Of course the per 


- | stalls. 


The selections commenced with a reminis 


f 


In the first place we should 
suggest that the old and well-worn expedient of a 
Patchwork performance be discarded—or at least 
Actors are intensely imitative in their 
In the 
beyond 
Given a charity and 
a number of players ready to assist at it, and 
they have no notion but to proceed on the one 
undeviating track. An act from a tragedy with the 
performers of one theatre; a scene from a comedy 
with the performers of another; a burlesque bit 
with the performers of a third; a melodramatic 
excerpt with the performers of a fourth; a slice of 
domestic drama with the performers of a fifth; 
another bit of burlesque with the performers of a 
Beyond this, our London 
The 
immense forces to be had out of combination never 
»|strikes them. Oh, it may perhaps be objected, but 
that would involve learning fresh parts, and re- 
The obvious retort 
is, that what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well; that the benefit of Maybury College is (pre- 


sion than to the public, and that the efforts of the 
professional people who espouse its cause ought not 


The ineffectiveness of the Patchwork program was 
No worse 
situation could have been chosen for dramatic action 
than the Great Stage: the five shilling seats in 
front, the half-crown seats behind, and the shilling 


formances took place in dumb show: not a word 
could be heard beyond the first half-dozen rows of 


cence of the Adelphi drama “‘ No Thoroughfare,” in 
which Mr. Webster and Mrs. Alfred Mellon appeared 
in their original characters of Joey Ladle and Sally 
,| Goldstraw. Next to this came a reading by Mrs. 


Miss Amy Sedgwick followed in three scenes from 
‘* The Love Chase,” supported by Mr. Vernon, of the 
Globe Theatre, as Wildrake. A scene followed from 
‘“* The Turn of the Tide.” Miss H. Hodson performed 
Marguerite Assheton, Miss Kate Harfleur, George de 
Burgh; Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. Danby; Mrs, 
Frank Matthews, Mrs. Danby ; and Mr. Ryder, Dr, 
Mortimer. A break in the dramatic series here 
afforded Mr. Santley an opportunity to sing, in hig 
best manner, Arditi’s song ‘‘ The Stirrup Cup,” and 
‘The Brave Old Oak.” He had to appear a third 
time, and acknowledge the demonstration in hig 
favour. Mr. Santley’s two songs were the only well 
heard contributions of this part of the performance, 
The dramatic excerpts proceeded once more in 
pantomime. In a scene from “ The Military Billy 
Taylor,” Miss M. Oliver, Miss Charlotte Saunders, 
Miss Nellie Bromley, Miss Kate Bishop, Mr. F, 
Dewar, and Mr. E. Danvers, sustained their original 
characters. Next was the Sereen Scene from “ The 
School for Scandal,” enacted by the Holborn com. 
pany. Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. W. H. Stephens; Lady 
Teazle, Mrs. H. Vezin; Charles Surface, Mr. Barry 
Sullivan; and Joseph, Mr. J.C. Cowper. The eighth 
contribution was a selection from the farce of “* Good 
for Nothing,” with Miss E. Farren as Nan, Mr. J, 
Eldred as Tom Dibbles, Mr. J. Maclean as Charley, 
and Mr. R. Soutar as Harry Collier. These names 
represented the Gaiety company. At the termi- 
nation of the farce the Prince and Princess of Wales 
arrived and took their seat, amid much cheering, 
They were just in time to witness a very comic 
scene from ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ entitled “ Sairey 
Gamp’s Tea-party,” acted by Mr. J. Clarke, of the 
Globe Theatre, and Mr. C. J. Smith, of the Adelphi. 
The former played Sarah Gamp, and the latter Betsy 
Prigg; and the amusement which this novelty pro- 
duced bears us out in what we urge, namely, that an 
original deviation from old stale performances is 
always welcome on these occasions. Mr. J. L, 
Toole then came forward, and gave his lectures on 
“‘ China,” ‘ Astronomy,” ‘‘ Amber,” and other sub- 
jects. Here again the public were intensely amused. 
These lectures were fresh, or at all events less usées 
than any hack performance; and then Mr. Toole's 
admirable mock-gravity carried them off capitally. 
He also gave some imitations of actors, and was 
specially complimented by the Prince. 

Malle. Schneider did not appear, being too much 
upset by her accident on Wednesday night. The 
Strand company failed to enact ‘* Joan of Arc” —not 
from their own fault, but through mismanagement 
at head-quarters. They were even dressed for their 
parts, when the order of their appearance was 
suddenly altered, and their own début thrown 60 
late, that they could not wait for it, having to be 
back in the Strand in the evening. 


The interest of the afternoon culminated at 4 
little after six, when the presentation of purses to the 
Princess of Wales took place. The reception was 
arranged on a minor platform, covered with the 
regulation crimson carpeting, run out from the 
footlights of the great stage, girdled with crimson 
-|ropes held by gilt pillars, and approached from 
below by bold flights of steps. Upon this dais the 
Prince and Princess were conducted to chairs of 
state by Mr. Hughes, M.P. (chairman of the Palace 
Company), amidst loud cheering and the playing of 
the National Anthem by the Grenadier Guards’ band. 
The Duke of Abercorn sat on one side of the Princess 
and her husband on the other. In the party there 
were also Lord Hartington, the Duke of Sutherland, 
-| Lord Carington, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., and some 
ladies. The council of the College sat in 4 
row behind. Lord and Lady Dufferin, Lord Chelms- 
-|ford, and several members of Parliament were 
to be observed amongst the audience. This 
public contribution of money bags differed slightly 
from similar ceremonies in which their 

Highnesses have recently taken part. The 


and the acting redeem ‘* Among the Breakers" from | Stirling from ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream.” She|right of presentation might be purchased by 4 
staleness. Its “go,” in fact, is capital. The|gave the second scene of the first act, and the|two-guinea subscription, instead of the customary 
suitor this time is a baronet, Sir Thomas|* rehearsal” of the clowns, in the third act. Mrs. | limitation of five guineas. The Royal recipients 


Browns, who wishes to see how his wooing o 
Miss Charlotte O'Gorman will prosper 
comes in humbler guise. It does 


if he 
not prosper 





with Miss Charlotte's guardian, who takes him for 


{| Stirling reads these passages with rare humour. 
The Crystal Palace band, under the baton of Mr. 
Manns, gave some of the incidental music, including 


the two marches, the Clown’s and the Wedding. 


were seated during the whole time, and the donors, 
in the absence of a table, were under the necessity 
of stooping low to deposit their offerings upon the 
carpet at the Princess’s feet. All donors received 
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8,69, 
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recognition on Her Royal Highness’s part, and some 
of them—notably Mr. Toole, a word from the Prince. 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon and her daughter approached 
with their purses, which with deep obeisance were 
laid at the feet of the illustrious patrons of the 
college. Other ladies followed; and it was notice- 
able that the ladies of the profession were much 
more self-possessed and courtly than those of the 
outer world. Mrs. Stirling was received with a cheer; 
and other familiar features, as they were recognised 
in the course of this ceremony, gave fresh occasion 
fora kindly round of applause from the assembly. 
We believe nearly one hundred purses were thus 
bestowed. The members of the Council occupied 
seats on the stage during the ceremony, which lasted 
not more than fifteen minutes. After the purse- 
giving was over their Royal Highnesses retired, and 
the performance of the Japanese took place. 

A display of fireworks concluded the entertain- 
ments. Of these, premising that they were all 
magnificent, we may mention that for the first time 
the north great fountain jet played during the 
illumination, and there were two set pieces, the first 
in honour of the Queen, who is patroness of the fund, 
the second in honour of the Prince. The first 
exhibited, within a brilliant circle, containing an 
elegant design of the royal arms, a magnificent com- 
bination of colours, in which crimson, green, and 
violet appeared in quick succession. In the centre 
of the second device there was formed in everchang- 
ing colours of fire, the quotation, ‘‘ The Expectancy 
and Rose of this Fair State.’ Another set piece was 
added in honour of the day, displaying the motto, 
“All the world’s a stage.” The flight of asteroids 
was also very fine. But the most tasteful of all the 
pyrotechnic triumphs was the illumination of the 
fountains, with the charming alternations of colour. 
Previous to the fireworks the Royal party had dined 
at Rockhills, where a pavilion had been placed in the 
grounds. The apartments of the late Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s house were used as retiring rooms; and 
the dinner was served in the pavilion by Messrs. 
Bertram and Roberts, whose Louis Philippe silver- 
gilt service decorated the table in addition to fruit 
and flowers from the Rockhills gardens. The band 
of the Coldstream Guards, under Mr. Dan Godfrey, 
played in this retreat ; from which the Prince and 
Princess witnessed the fireworks, and as no strangers 
were admitted they were safe from intrusion. The 
Princess wore a costume dress of verise coloured 
satin, with white lace fichu and bonnet; the Prince 
alight summer suit. After the fireworks the Palace 
was illuminated, and Mr. 8. Hill performed on the 
festival organ while the immense crowd gradually 
dispersed. The railway platforms were naturally 
inconveniently crowded during the departure, but 
less delay was experienced in the dispersion than 
might have been expected. The admissions during 
the day were, by season tickets, 16,133; on payment, 
3,695 ; total visitors, 19,828. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





A most successful and, at the present critical 
juncture, opportune exhibition of the progress 
made by the students of the above insti- 
tution, took place in the presence of a crowded 
audience at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover 
Square, on Saturday afternoon last, and in every 
Tespect guaranteed to those interested in the welfare 
of the Academy that their efforts to effect its 
acknowledgment by the government of this country 
have been well deserved. 

The object for which the Academy was originally 
established, and which has through all its reverses 
been steadily kept in view, viz. the education of 
young persons as “musicians,” in the most thorough 
Seceptation of the term, obliges those who place them- 
felves under the regime to receive musical knowledge 
mm many branches of the art, in fact in all, and this 
alone is the reason why a “State” recognition is desi- 
rable. With that assistance the best masters can be 
obtained for each department and the fees so reduced 
“ to enable anyone who is anxious to enter on a mu- 
fieal career to reap the advantages thus held forth. 


It would seem that these facts are but imperfectly 


understood, judging from the remarks some of the 
best friends to art, and to this institution in par- 
ticular, made in the House of Commons on the late 
discussion on the vote of £500 a year to the Royal 
Academy which had once more been placed on the 
estimates, and we are happy to add was granted. 

It was never formed with the intention of simply 
making young ladies accomplished for the drawing- 
room,or enabling amateurs with ataste for composition 
to reduce their pretty melodies to form. For such a 
purpose, however, it appears many would wish the 
Royal Academy of Music to have been constructed. 
The program of last Saturday, which is subjoined, 
fully bears out the principles on which tuition is 
given, and it is hardly necessary to note how soon 
the art of music in this country would decline in 
moral worth if other than those were allowed to 
exert any influence. 

The orchestra, led by Messrs. Blagrove and W. H. 
Hill (former students) and filled in nearly all its 
departments by those who had been or are in the 
Royal Academy was conducted by Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
a former student, and now the talented conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society. The chorus was selected 
from the students assisted by a few professional 
male singers to give weight to the younger voices. 


Part I. 
First Movement in Symphony (in D minor MS.). Wingham. 
(Student.) 
Quartet (MS.), unaccompanied, ‘ Wake, 
GeaTORs ETS” 50 oe 0s 0:0:0:00080.0000 0:00.00 00 cone: 
(Student.) 
Miss Goode, Miss Greenaway, Mr. Shakespeare, 
and Mr. Parry. 
Song, ‘‘Know’st thou the Land?” ............ Beethoven. 
Miss Lanham. 
(Accompanied on the pianoforve by Miss Townshend.) 
First and Last Movements, from Concerto (in 
€ minor), for two pianofortes .............. 
Miss Field and Miss Salmon. 
Aria, “Ah! quel giorno” (‘* Semiramide”’) ,, Rossini, 
Miss Marion Severn. 
First Movement from Concerto (in B flat) ..... Dussex. 
Pianoforte, Miss Waite. 
Recit. ed Aria, ‘Ah! se tudormi Svegliati” 
(*‘ Guilietta ec Romeo”)... .....+ees eve ee 
Miss Rebecca Jewell, 
(Westmorland Scholar.) 
Harp Obligato, Mr. John Cheshire. 
TS (IIe .0'5:0::0:0040:000000006000 c8nen ane 
(Student.) 
Quartet, ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
Miss Ferrari, Miss Rebecca Jewell, Mr. Shakespeare, 
and Mr. Parry. 
Double Chorus (eight parts), ‘‘ Hosanna in the highest.” Amen. 


Bach. 


Vaccaj. 


Part II. 
First Movement, from MS. Concerto (in C)... -Saaieapeare. 
(Student.) 

Pianoforte, Mr. Shakespeare. 
Aria e coro, ‘ Bel raggio” (‘ Semiramide”’)... Rossini. 
Miss Ferrari. 
Part Song (MS.) ‘‘ Scattered Flowers”........Shepherd. 
(Student.) 
First Movement from Concerto (in A minor)...Schumann. 
Pianoforte, Miss Linda Scates (Scholar.) 
Song and Chorus (No. 4) Christmas Cantata...G. A. Macfarren. 

Miss Christian. 
Potter Exhibitioner. 
Pezzi di Bravura (No. 2, in D flat, No. 1, in E)..Cipriani Potter. 
Pianoforte, Miss Vokins (Scholar.) 

Trio, ‘‘ Night’s ling’ring shades” (‘‘ Azor and 
gg OCT PET TS 
Miss Ferrari, Miss R. Jewell, and Miss Severn, 

Chorus (MS.) “ Praise the Lord” (Song of 
TRIN 0.0 0 5 6:00.05 60.0000.00-00. 00 08s " 
(Student.) 


“God Save the Queen,” 
Quartet by Miss Lanham, Miss Marion Severn, 
Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Parry. 


The movement of Mr. Wingham’s symphony was 
listened to with marked attention, and possibly 
at some future time we may have occasion tv 
compliment him on the completion of a compo- 
sition of so much merit. Mr. Richards’s quartet 
was admirably sung, and the careful enunciation 
of the words by Mr Parry merits special notice. 
Miss Lanham’s singing of Beethoven's beautiful 
song ‘‘ Know’st thou the Land” showed to how great 
an extent she has benefited by the instruction 
she has received since we heard her at one of the 
Students’ Concerts, and the expression of approval, 
which followed the announcement of her name, (at a 
later period of the concert), as one to whom a medal 
had been awarded, must have been most gratifying 
to her and a reward she richly deserved. The two 
movements from Bach’s concerto were played with 
decision and correctness by Miss Field and Miss 
Salmon. Miss Marion Severn has during last 
season been permitted to sing in various concerts in 
London and thus has had the opportunity of over- 
coming the diffidence which accompanies public 
appearances. She sang Rossini’s difficult aria excel- 
lently and her voice is gaining depth and tone. 
The next young lady, Miss Waite, by her finished 
execution of Dussek’s Concerto had the credit of 
producing the greatest effect in the first part of the 








Concert, and her juvenile appearance testified that 
her abilities had been most carefully cultivated in 
the short time she could have devoted herself to music. 
Miss Rebecca Jewell, who has already gained high 
honour at the Academy (being Silver Medallist last 
year as well as Westmorland Scholar) sung Vaccaj's 
aria with an expression of feeling, made doubly touch- 
ing by the sympathetic character of her voice and the 
clear manner in which she pronounced her words. 
Mr. Alwyn’s Motett in eight parts is written with a 
thorough perception of the rules of art necessary for a 
proper treatment of voices and an originality of design 
which is a certain prelude to greater compositions. 
It was deservedly applauded and the composer recalled, 
Mr. Shakespeare has already achieved successes in 
various departments both as pianist, composer, and 
singer, and although he can play better than he 
did on Saturday, it must be fairly attributed to his 
anxiety for the well going of his own meritorious 
composition. He was ably assisted by the orchestra 
in the accompaniments to his Concerto. One of 
the best performances during the concert was Miss 
Ferrari's rendering of ‘‘ Bel raggio;” she has a 
clear soprano voice of considerable compass, and 
her progress will be watched with interest. Mr. 
Shepherd’s part song is tuneful, well constructed, 
and was capitally sung by the chorus. 

Miss Linda Scates essayed the first movement of 
that most trying of Concertos—Schumann in A 
minor. Its mechanical difficulties vanished under 
her facile execution, and the thoughtful interpretation 
of the composer's ideas, invested her performance 
with more than ordinary interest, and justly entitled 
her to the expressions of commendation she received, 
Miss Christian sang Mr. G. A. Macfarren'’s Scena 
from his ‘‘ Christmas” with dramatic effect. This 
young lady has gained the Potter Exhibitioner, 
and is one of the most accomplished students, 
judging from her singing, at present in the institu- 
tion. Miss Vokins played two of Cipriani Potter's 
bravura studies excellently well. After Spohr's once 
popular trio, sung by three of the young ladies 
already mentioned, a clever MS. chorus by Mr. Brion, 
‘* Praise the Lord,” brought the concert to a conclu- 
sion. Between the Parts Mrs. Gladstone distributed 
the prizes ; and in doing so accompanied the gift 
with a few words of encouragement. The following 
are the names of those who received prizes :— 

Silver Medals. —Miss Severn, Miss Linda Scates, 
and Mr, Alwyn. 

Bronze Medals.—Miss Lanham, Miss Field, Miss 
Waite, Mr. Wingham, and Mr. Richards. 

Prizes of Books.—Miss Christian, Miss Salmon, 
Miss Mary Taylor, Miss Vokins, Miss Newman, 
Misses Sophie and Jessie Ferrari, Miss Pocklington, 
Mr. Parry, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Cook, Mr. Beardwell, 

Letters of Commendation to those who had already 
received Medals. Miss Rebecca Jewell, Mr. Shake- 
speare, and Mr, Kemp. 

To Professor Bennett and the other professors 
great credit is due, and it must have been a source 
of much pleasure to them to find so much talent and 
industry as were exemplified at this concert—enough to 
make them feel convinced that the Royal Academy 
of Music has still a brilliant future before it. We 
wish it and them every success. 








FETES. 





The annual féte of the brethren of the Royal 
Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes, principally com- 
posed of members of the theatrical profession, 
was held on Monday at the Erith-gardens, and was 
a very yreat success, being not only largely 
attended by the members of the order and their 
friends, but by the general public, About 4,000 
persons were present. The entertainments pro- 
vided were of a most varied character, comprising 
dramatic and vocal performances, balloon ascents, 
dancing, the Marionette performances, a baby 











i 


show, athletic games, &c., the whole concluding 
with an excellent display of fireworks by Brother 
Albert Harriss, which appeared to give general 
satisfaction. ‘The performance of the Marionettes 
was conducted by Brother Percy Harriss, and was 
a source of great attraction throughout the day, 
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The Order of Buffaloes is similar in object and 
constitution to the Odd Fellows and Foresters, and 
is rapidly increasing in numbers, A special train 
of 24 carriages conveyed the brethren and their 
friends from tae London-bridge station and back, 
and the whole proceedings passed off in a highly 
creditable way, and are likely to prove beneficial 
to the funds of the order, 

On Monday also the Odd Fellows had a /féte 
day at the Royal Gardens North Woolwich. The 
attendance was large, and the amusements nu- 
merous and varied, 





LONGEVITY OF AOTORS, 


The stage, (says Mr. Howard Paul in a recent 
article on this topic), whatever may be urged against 
it in some respects, is a healthful profession, and 
conducive to long life. A hundred examples in 
various countries point to this conclusion, and 
when we remember the hard study of the actors their 
necessarily late hours, their emotional experiences, 
the incessant demands that society make upon them 
(and who more charming in society ?), the wonderful 
eosmetios they use on their faces—the purpurines. 
the poudre de riz, the rouge, the azurine pour les 
yeur et les veins, and bismuth for making up—it 
seems curious it should be so. But we've only to 
run over a list of well known comedians in active 
foree to ascertain that longevity and juvenility of 
appearance seem their special characteristics. As 
one illustration take Mr. Charles Matthews, who 
floats about the stage like a butterfly, and counts up 
sixty-five years. He possesses the same elegance of 
figure and vivacity of spirit that distinguished him 
thirty years ago. There is Benjamin Webster, at 
least seventy, who still plays with remarkable force, 
and he has been an author as well as actor, and 
has managed two, if not three, theatres at the 
same moment. Buckstone, Compton, and Cres- 
wick are along in the sixties; and as for W. H. 
Payne, of Covent Garden, he has left seventy a long 
way behind, and walks as erect as a boy, and nightly 
goes through pantomimie fatigue that would pros- 
trate some of the young men of the period. Mdme. 
Celeste, who still plays young ladies, was a ‘ star” 
in 1830. Mrs. Stirling, despite her grey hair, looks 
five and twenty when she is animated. Mrs. Mellon 
has been acting away any night these thirty years, 
and as for John Parry, did he not enchant our grand- 
fathers, and is he not doing the same for our children? 
Mario is nearly, if not quite, sixty, and women yet fall 
in love with him ; and Lester Wallack, of New York, 
if he counted up carefully would reach half acentury, 
is at this hour the best looking jeune premier on the 
stage. The French theatre abounds in similar 
examples. Dejazet recently, at eighty, played the 
* Premier 2s Armes de Richelieu,” and looked a mere 
youth. Arnal, Ravel, Frederick Lemaitre, and Hya- 
cinthe have all passed their twelfth lustre, and 
they look as fresh and work as hard as they 
did a score of years ago. ‘ The Dame aux Camélias" 
was recently played at a Boulevard theatre, and the 
combined ages of Armand (Laferriére) and Mar- 
guerite (Madame Duverger) were one hundred and 
four years. Paul Legrand, who was born about the 
time of the Directory, is still agile in his réle of 
Pierrot ; and the truly veteran St. Foy, of the Opéra 
Comique, who seems antediluvian, grimaces and 
sings through his nose, as he did more than a 
quarter of a century ago on those same boards. 





STREET MUSICIANS. 





At Marylebone Police Court, Wilhelm Franks, 
the leader of a German band, was charged before 
Mr. Mansfield with continuing to play street 
music when requested to desist. 

William Pitts, butler, 45, Gloucester-terrace, 
Hyde Park, said between seven and eight o'clock 
on Friday evening the band, of which the er 
ia the leader, stationed themeelves before the 


house of his mistress and commenced playing. 
He requested them to go away. ‘The prisoner 














minutes longer. He told the prisoner his mis- 
tress was very ill, and that hie playing was a great 
annoyance. He went a little further on and 
played again. 

Prisoner said he did not play in front of the 
house, 

Witness said he was about 30 yards from the 
house, still his mistress could hear him quite 
distinctly. 

Thomas Marney, 83 X, said he had orders to 
keep the musicians from the house on account of 
the illness of the lady. He requested the prisoner 
to go away, and he demanded to know why. He 
told them, and they went a short distance off and 
played again. Not believing him the prisoner 
went to the house and asked if any person was 
ill. Hethen said they had eighteenpence given 
them to play and they would play it out. He 
took him into custody. 

Prisoner said his band had played around West- 
bourne-terrace for several years, and never had a 
complaint before. 

Mr. Mansfield said he did not know of any 
greater infliction than what he had been suffer- 
ing under lately from this nuisance. The same 
must be the case with the lady who was ill. They 
can prevent noises arising from vehicles and 
omnibuses by placing down straw. Even then 
they take their barrel organs and other noises 
right in the middle of the straw. He must pay a 
fine of 403., or be imprisoned for one month. 








Music anp Porrry.—The indefinite power of 
music in expressing ideas, has often afforded mere 
matter-of-fact reasoners a plausible excuse for 
preferring what was termed more profitable and 
useful studies; seeking for knowledge instead of 
pleasurable emotion, they attempt to decry the art 
for that vagueness which constitutes one of its 
greatest charms. ‘Tio such disbelievers in the 
divine muse, as pollute her sacred temple with 
utilitarian prejudices, the learned theorist, Fétis, 
in his treatise on counterpoint, thus replies: “ Et 
qu’on ne croit point que le défaut positif soit une 
imperfection de la musique; car c'est de la que 
vient la puissance de ses effets. N'ayantde régle 
que l'imagination du compositeur, et de bornes que 
les sensations de l’auditoire, son domaine est im- 
mense, ses formes inépuisables, et, bien que les 
impressions qu'elle laisse soient fugitives, la 
faculté qu'elle a de Jes reproduire, en les variant 
sans cesse, assure son triomphe sur tout homme 
bien organisé.” Associated with poetry and 
painting, music may be elevated or debased ; but, 
alone, in the glory of her intrinsic merits, she is 
all pure and uncorruptible; and notwithstanding 
the apparent advantages of other arts, in an 
intellectual point of view, the study of music has 
neverceased to engage the attention, and command 
the admiration of the wisest and most virtuous of 
mankind inallages. The conventionalities which 
characterise the melodic forms and harmonies of 
national and descriptive music are understood by 
every well-educated musician; and the pecu- 
liarities of the Scotch gamut, Swiss appogiatura, 
pastorale accompaniments, and quaint progressions 
of old masters, form a language which never fails 
to speak to his mind as intelligibly as positive 
scenes do to his occult sense. By the practised 
ear of an amateur these differences are easily felt; 
and having his attention once directed to the 
composer's purpose, a composition like that of the 
‘Pastoral Symphony,” would not in vain appeal 
to his imagination, in presenting the moat capti- 
vating scenea in nature. The full indulgence of a 
composer's invention being fettered by the limits 
of vocal capabilities, once elicited the confession 
from Beethoven, whose “ conscience était sa muse,” 
that if he “ could enjoy a certain income, he would 
only write symphonies, masses, and quartets.” 
The repeated quarrels of the conscientious Beeth- 
oven with vocalists, for not adhering to the text 
of his cantabile, offer a singular contrast to those 
‘blissful hours” he devoted to the Schuppanzigh 
Quartet Party, for whom he expressly composed 
most of his compositions of that class. ets 
assemblies, or at ordinary musical entertainments, 
the lowest grades of art and the meretricious dis- 
plays of vocal talent obtain the test favour, 
“Tone for the million, and style for the wsthetic 
few,” is exemplified in the sensational effects of a 
few misp’ a notes in a final cadence, 
totally at variance with the expression of the 
poetry. This calls to mind the plea of a singer 
once executing a most elaborate cadenza in the 
fina] phrase of a pathetic song, on the word ‘‘ morire,” 
because it suited her voice, and produced a sen- 
sation, A really true artist of education and re- 
fined taste would not descend to such an artifice.— 





refused, and continued to play for about ten 


REVIEWS, 





The Opera and the Press. By C, L, Grunetsey 

F,R.G,.8. London: Robert Hardwick, 1869, 
This is 4 remarkable brochure de circonstance, 
which, while avowedly treating of the relationg 
between musical critics and the musical drama, ig 
in reality aimed at the principle of monopolistic 
opera, and particularly at the late tactics of Mr. Gye, 
In estimating the probable effect of such a combatant 
as Mr. Gruneisen declaring war against the manage. 
ment of the Royal Italian Opera, it is necessary to 
bear in mind who Mr. Gruneisen is, and what in. 
fluence he has exercised upon opera for the last twenty 
or five-and-twenty years. Mr. Gruneisen claims to 
be the originator of the opera at Covent-garden: jt 
may be that he was rather the instrument than the 
cause; but he certainly fused into a compact mass the 
desultory hostile interests which from various causeg 
were irreconcilable with the course of events at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket. It is no breach 
of decorum to state—indeed the author avows the 
circumstance in his present pamphlet—that the riva] 
house to Her Majesty’s was started as a justifiable 
revenge upon Mr. Lumley. Considerations of art 
influenced Mr. Gruneisen of course, but the ultimate 
actual cause which drove him to hoist the rival 
standard was a piece of vindictiveness on the part of 
themanager of Her Majesty's. In 1846 Mr. Gruneisen, 
then critic of a morning journal, thought it his duty 
to remonstrate with Mr. Lumley on the slovenlinesg 
of his representations. There was no attempt at 
good ensemble, no care, no artistic conscientiousness 
in the mode in which operas were mounted at the 
house in the Haymarket. For these criticisms Mr, 
Lumley pursued the critic vindictively into private 
life, and intrigued until he got him discharged from 
the journal in question. Mr, Gruneisen puts it ag 
a case of advertisements and free entreés versus 
honesty in criticism, and the former triumphed. 
The independent critic received his congé, the 
manager rejoiced. But his victory was short-lived 
and dearly purchased: it resulted in an increase 
of the critic’s influence, and in the transforma- 
tion of an honest opponent into a personal foe, 
Mr. Gruneisen found the musical world and the 
great public world ripe for a revolt against the arbi- 
traryimpresario. Mr. Lumley fancied he could treat 
artists in the most arbitrary fashion without fear of 
reprisals. He had discharged Mdme. Persiani and 
Sig. Tamburini; he had parted with Mr. Costa; 
and he had temporarily defeated an adverse critic. 
At the end of the season of 1846 the curtain fell 
without a suspicion on the manager's part that his 
autocracy was questioned. Next morning the daily 
papers contained an outline of the management for 
the opening of Covent Garden. Mr. Gruneisen's 
plan of campaign was as simple and hopeful as his 
reprisal had been swift. He had induced Grisi and 
Mario to secede from her Majesty's ; he had secured 
Persiani, Tamburini and Galetti; and he had per- 
suaded Mr. Costa to take the chieftainship of the 
orchestra. His plan of action was this :—Careful- 
ness of ensemble—masterpieces of the German and 
French, as well as the Italian school. Mr. Beale, of 
Oramer, Beale & Co., took the management and chief 
directorship of the undertaking; and as the scheme 
matured the engagements included, besides Grisi, 
Mario, Persiani and Tamburini, Signor Ronconi and 
his wife, Mdme. Alboni, Mdlles. Steffanoni, and 
Corbari, Sigg. Lavia, Tulli, Salvi, Marini, Alba, 
Polonini, Ley and Rovere. The subscription list 
was headed by the Queen and Prince Consort, and 
included two hundred of the aristocracy. 

Against such a coalition as this Mr. Lumley 
battled ardently, but in vain. He had drawn defeat 
upon himself by his own errors. He held the theory 
that subornation and cajolery were more profitable 
than giving the public full artistic value for their 
support. Says Mr. Gruneisen, 

‘‘He conceived journalism to be omni 
Hence his neglect of the stage and his a 
tention to the newspaper people before the 
curtain. If he could not secure the critic, he 
aimed at the editor; if the editor supported his 
critic, the impresario exercised his diplomacy with 
the proprietors. Boxes and stalls were on a 
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support given to the Opera House—by ‘the friends 
of the house ’—was a gradation of tiers, the grand 
one being the richest prize foy the most subservient 
tool of the management. Mr. Lumley relied on the 
press, and was ruined by the press.” 

When the opposition ran him so hard, he still 
clove to the star system. Yet even the marvellous 
success of Jenny Lind proved of little avail in the 
long run. 

“Her Majesty’s Theatre, filled to overflow- 
ing, at fabulous prices, during the Lind mania, 
was empty on the off nights, and what the 
artiste drew of the receipts left the speculator not 
enough to realize profits. Then came the reaction, 
when Lind came to the conclusion that to sing in an 
opera house was sinful, which theory she adopted 
after realizing her large fortune by the stage. Such 
a prima donna epidemic as that of Jenny Lind is rare, 
but it has always ended fatally for the permanent 
interest of the lyric drama, and for the speculators 
therein. The spasmodic successes of one singer 
rendered the advent of another star of equal magni- 
tude a necessity; but Mr. Lumley could not find 
this other meteor, and hence his reverses, and 
finally his ruin, Like the Bourbons, he seemed to 
have forgot nothing and learnt nothing in exile. He 
tried the star system with Sontag and Piccolomini, 
the one a real artiste, the other a sham; and what 
was the result? He essayed a desperate game to 
make of Parodi a Pasta, of whom the former was a 
pupil, but it was an awful fiasco. In the meanwhile 
the Covent Garden undertaking, based on its en- 
semble, was gaining ground, and despite of bank- 
ruptey and fire, at length achieved an ascendancy 
which became Huropean in notoriety and glory.” 

Hence arose the Royal Italian Opera; and herein 
is the gist and motto of Mr. Gruneisen’s pam- 
phlet :—Artistic liberality, artistic conscientiousness 
caused their undertaking to flourish; neglect of 
these qualities will rnin Covent Garden, as it will ruin 
any opera enterprise. On this text the writer insists 
over and again. ‘Neither a combined claque,” he 
says, ‘‘ nor a servile press could in this age, sustain 
for any period that which is intrinsically bad. It 
is one of the greatest of mistakes to assume that 
the public are such fools as not to be able to dis- 
tinguish a good performance from a bad one, The 
less impresarios interfere with journalists the better 
it will be for the interests of their establishments.” 

Why the application of this obvious truth to 
Mr. Gye? Between Messrs. Gye and Gruneisen 
there appears to have sprung up a difference 
of opinion not quite so acrimonious as that between 
Messrs. Gruneisen and Lumley—at all events 
not nearly sa vindictive on the manager's part, 
Still it is an ominous difference, Whether it will 
have as important results as the quarrel of 1846, 
time must show ; the circumstances of the style seem 
somethingsimilar. Again we have operatic monopoly ; 
again, Mr, Gruneisen argues, we have heedlessness 
as to ensemble, carelessness as to art, and ingratitude 
towards Sir Michael Costa, Meanwhile let us state 
the Gye-Gruneisen dissension as put forth by the 
latter gentleman, 

When the prospect of the fusion of the two operas 
took shape at the beginning of this year, Mr. 
Gruneisen ateadily opposed the idea in the interests 
of art, He foresaw that with a monopoly the 
cause of art must pale before the pecuniary force, 
Regarding the Covent-garden house as hia own 
bantling, he considered he had a right to interest 
himself strongly in its behalf, and considered too he 
had a right to speak out strongly when he dis- 
approved of Mr. Gye’s policy. On the 25th February 
last an article appeared in the Standard from his 
pen emphatically reprobating the principle of 
monopoly, and pointing out the impropriety of run- 
ning opera five or six nights in the week with a 
single band and chorus —pointing out also the great 
wrong of dispensing with the services of Costa. 
The authorship of this article (which indeed had not 
been concealed by Mr. Gruneisen) reached the 
knowledge of Mr. Gye during a business colloquy 
With the advertising agent of the Standard, in re 
the opera advertisements. On the 17th March ap- 
peared in that paper an article, not from Mr. 
Gruneisen's pen, contradicting the premises and 
Conclusions of the first. Mr, Gruneisen was 
naturally angry; so was Mr, Gye, for a 

erent reason, A correspondence followed be- 
tween manager and critic—remonstrative on the 


former's part, chilling on that of the latter, This cor- 








respondence is given in the pamphlet, and instructive 
it is in its way, Mr, Gye argued out the Costa 
grievance in detail. He could not keep Costa: the 
demands of the chef were too exacting, ‘ Would 
you,” he says, putting the question personally, 
‘*would you permit any man to have the uncontrolled 
engagement of orchestra, chorus, maestro al piano, 
chorus-master, and even the music librarian, at 
salaries which you would be bound not to alter? 
and would you strip yourself of the power of dis- 
charging any one of the 180 persons, no matter what 
their conduct might be? Would you, as director of 
such an establishment as Covent Garden, be de- 
barred from entering the room where a rehearsal 
was taking place? Would you allow your chef 
Worchestre to have the power to refuse either to 
rehearse or conduct a new opera, or to rehearse or 
conduct the revival of a new opera?” To this Mr. 
Gruneisen replies that the autocracy of Sir Michael, 
based on his extensive musical capability, and his 
sincerity as an artist, has always been the mainstay 
of an operatic enterprise. 


“That Costa is an artistic autocrat everybody 
knows—it is the secret of his success in his long 
career—an indomitable will, based on the belief that 
his musical conscience must be respected, and not 
insulted or trifled with. It is given to few musicians, 
even of the first order, to be really great conductors. 
A conductor must have intellectual as well as moral 
power to command masses to submit to his dictum 
in the development of a score, He must nurse the 
voices of his principals, be ready to get them out of 
difficulties in their wanderings, and, above all, if he 
has to deal with bad artistes—that is, those who are 
not good timists and who phrase horribly —the con- 
ductor should contrive to conceal their defects from 
the public. It would be a waste of words to point 
out how invaluable have been the services of Costa 
during his connection with the Royal Italian Opera. 
When Mr, Gye began his system of importing 
inferior artists, thus doing the very thing which 
caused Mr. Lumley’s fall, he found no sympathetic 
supporter in Mr. Costa; and when Mr. Gye abandoned 
the old arrangement of giving three operas during 
the week—first, by an increase to four performances, 
which finally became chronic with five representations 
during the week—he naturally had obstacles from 
the distinguished professor who was the musical 
director. Costa could not admit of the argument 
from a manager who was no musician, that the 
public were indifferent to a finished execution, 
There was no chance of a compromise when on the 
one hand, an ‘ iron will’ was exercised for art, and, 
on the other, a resolve was formed for being a mas- 
ter over a ‘maestro.’ But, even assuming to the 
entire extent that the allegations of the Royal 
Italian Opera Director and his officials were accurate 
—namely, that Costa was an obstruction to the five 
night per week system, by the production of operas 
without proper preparation—that he supported the 
singers in sustaining their positions under their 
engagements—surely Mr, Gye, even with his mo- 
netary vexations and annoyances, as he alleges, 
should have made a Dr. and Cr, account as to what 
he considered to be the difficulty in dealing with 
Costa, and the enormous services he was rendering 
the establishment,” 

In support of his general charges, Mr. Gruneisen 
also points out the promises of the prospectus of 
1869, with the bareness of their fulfilment; enu- 
merates the number of operas which have not been 
produced according to the pledge; and shows how 
the promise of combining the great artists in 
single representations has not been carried out at 
all. 


‘“‘ As regards the grand combinations in casts, the 
two Mozartian operas, ‘Don Giovanni,’ with Patti, 
Nilsson, and Tietjens, and the ‘Nozze di Figaro,’ 
with Patti, Lucca, and Tietjens, were tempting baits 
for subscribers ; but Nilsson declined to sing Elvira, 
which she had sung at the Lyrique, in Paris, to 
Mdme. Carvalho's Zerlina, and at Drury Lane to 
Kellog’s Zerlina, Nilsson also refused to sing 
Cherubino. The non-arriyal of Lucca, owing to her 
unfortunate throat attack, must have proved a god- 
send to the distracted Directors—first because there 
has been one prima donna less in the field to fight 
for parts, and secondly, because her salary has been 
saved. Another windfall for the management was 
the illness of Graziani so soon after his arrival, and 
which caused the cessation of his contract.” 
Finally, the once boasted ensemble of Coyent 
Garden ‘thas vanished into thin air. In one 
campaign only it has been destroyed, and the star 
system has been, as we predicted, completely in the 
ascendant.” 





This, briefly, is Mr, Gruneisen’s complaint against 
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the fused directorship of Italian opera, The history 
of that fusion he traces succinctly and goes into 
contemporary and secondary episodes in detail— 
among others into the cause Knox v, Gye, The 
history of this celebrated action is too long and 
intricate ta relate: it may best be studied to- 
gether with the story of the rise and development 
of the Covent Garden house, in Mr. Gruneisen’'s 
pamphlet. In this part of the brochure may also 
be found the alleged means by which Mr. Gye rose 
from the position of acting manager to that 
of impresario of the Royal Italian opera. Mr. 
Gruneisen rather lowers himself in this portion of 
his pamphlet: one reproach he levels at Mr. Gye is 
about as relevant as the fact of Mr. Gruneisen him- 
self being the secretary of a building society. The 
usual result of business shrewdness was foreseen by 
the late M. Jullien, long before Mr, Gye grew great, 
One day when Mr. Delafield the brewer, the then 
capitalist of the undertaking, drove up to the Box 
Office in a splendid equipage, and Mr. Gye arrived 
at the same time in a Hansom, Jullien exclaimed 
‘‘Aha! you see dat? Attendez donc: you vil see 
Mr. Delafield com in de cab and Mr. Gye in the 
carriage.’’ The prophecy was fulfilled. The brewer 
passed through the Bankruptcy Court; the acting 
manager became manager in chief, 

The pamphlet is significant in many ways. My. 

Gruneisen's asseveration, so often repeated, that it 
is not by the sole means of cajolery or intimidation 
of journalists that a great art enterprise can flourish, 
is obviously true, This error proved Lumley’s 
wreck, The sustenance of perfect ensemble against 
the star system, affords the writer another pregnant 
text. His conclusion on this head admit of more 
question: not, perhaps, as a matter of art, but—the 
manager's crucial test—asa matter of pecuniary profit, 
“ A more perfect style of execution in the ensemble 
can alone compensate for the dearth of bee artists; 
but even if it was to rain Malibrans, Sontags, Pag- 
tas, Grisis, Persianis, Tietjens, Lingds, Pattis, and 
Nilssons, Ruhinis and Marios, Lablaches, Ronconig 
and Tamburinis, the feeling of the age is opposed to 
a vicious star system. Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, 
Cherubini, Cimarosa, Spontini, Meyerbeer, and 
Rossini are classic composers, entitled to be heard 
as well as MM, Gounod and Ambroise Thomas, wha 
are less classics than even Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, 
and Flotow, whose works have been so perpetually 
heard during the season of 1869,” 
With such a view in general terms musicians can 
but agree, The defects of monopaly have possibly 
developed themselves amply during this last season. 
But what was the alternative? Is it reasonable to 
suppose that Mr. Mapleson—or any one else—will 
be content to endure pecuniary loss merely to serve 
as a foil for Mr. Gye’s success? The question is— 
what kind of management will the public support? 
Will the public support two operas of equal excel- 
lence? Can both be made to pay? If not, is there 
anything inherently bad about a fusion? Mr, 
Gruneisen’s pamphlet lets in very little light on 
these questions. 

The authority of the pamphlet is weakened by its 
personal acrimoniousness. Moreover it is yet an 
ex parte statement. Is it to remain unanswered ? 
Has Mr. Gye nothing to offer by way of contradiction 
or explanation, or does he consider it unnecessary 
or undignified to enter the lists with the angry 
critie? The attack has been made not without ean- 
siderable virulence: it is perhaps deemed requisite 
that some time should elapse to ensure @ proper 
degree of calmness in the defence. 








Tun Leron Hunr Memontar.—A meeting of the 
executive committee of this fund was held on last 
Thursday evening at 25, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
W.C. Mr. J. C. Hall, F.S.A., presided, and there 
were present—Messrs, Jahn Watson Dalby, Joseph 
Durham, A.R.A., C.L. Gruneisen, F.R.G.8., Charles 
Kent, and J, R. Townshend Mayer, F.R.8.L. Mr, 
Walter Leigh Hunt attended on bebalf of the family. 
Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from 
Sir John Bowring, Mr. Alexander Ireland, Mr. W. C. 
Macready, Mr. Edmund Ollier, Mr. Bryan Walter 
Procter (Barry Cornwall), and Colonel Charles Rat- 
cliff. Mr. Durham having reported that he had 
completed the bust and pedestal, and that they were 
in process of erection at Kensal-green Cemetery, it 
was resolved that the ceremony of inauguration 
should take place on the 85th anniversary of Leigh 
Hunt's birth—the 19th of October next, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE'S FUNERAL HYMN. 


COMPOBED BY 


C. EK. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE POUNDLING HOSPITAL; 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREBT, 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet; 
HAYES, Lyatzt Prace, 8. W. 


CRAMER'S 


GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 
No. ti 
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2. O Salutaris Hostia...... 066.6600 ce ee ee ee ee» Gounod 
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4. The Faded Rose... .......0-+e0e0e++++03- G. Callcott 

6. Sweet Vesper Hymn .........++0.000.+e++. HH. Smart 

6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G, A. Macfarren 
vn cnce eine cece ns cxachdsssetecssey ee 

8. Merrily wake Music’s Measure .............. Barnett 
Se | FET TET ee 

10. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funeral Hymn).... Willing 


11. Harvest Home ............++++++..G@. A. Macfarren 
BR. Fee BD nnn cence cecccecsce< ..G. A. Macfarren 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning ........ M. W. Balfe 
BE AMMO GON 20 oc ce cvcccccccccccsccce. Ge A. Macharvem 


15. By Babylon's Wave... .......0..seeeeeee ss Gounod 
16. Cheer up, Companions .,..............D, C. Becker 
17. Be Peace on Earth .. ........00++00+0000+D4. Crotch 
18. Bless’d be the Home .............++++e000. Benedict 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops ................++H. Smart 
20. Lo, Star-led Chiefs ....cecsceeeeeveeeeeee Dr, Crotch 
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NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 


Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 


COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 


COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


] OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. ; : 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 





£38. d. £s. d. 
Davison, J. H. Esq... 1 1 0 | Littleton, A. H., Esq. 1 1 0 
Davison, W. D., Esq. 1 1 0} Macirone, MissC.A. 010 6 
Deacon, H. C., Esq.. 1 1 0] Nicholson, Miss (Ro- 
Ella, J., Esq. ....0 10 0 chester) .....0....5 910 0 
Goldschmidt, 0. ..... 1 1 0} Oliphant, T., Esq. .. 1 1 0 
Goldschmidt, Mdme. Potter, Cipriani, Esq. 5 5 0 
Beet evccscccesce 2 2 OER. Gig Miieccnceceess © 8 G 
Goddard, Mdme. Ara- Barnett, Robert, Esq. 1 1 0 
bella ..........+. 1 1 0] Blagrove, R., Esq... 010 6 
Hele, J., Esq. (Bod- Harper, T. Esq. .... 1 1 0 
etic 010 6| Hullah, Sohn lag. =. = 
Isaac, B. R., Esq Lucas, Mrs. Fredk.. 1 1 0 
(Liverpool)........ 1 1 0] Prentice, Ridley, Esq. 1 1 0 
Kent, Mrs. (do.) .... 010 6] Reeves,J.Sims, Esq. 1 1 0 
Littleton, H., Esq... 1 1 0 
Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 68, 


New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 


Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 


Per Year ee oe ee 17s. 4d. 
»» Year .. ee ee ee - 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. ‘ + 48, 4d, 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*,* Cuonques AND Post-OrFick ORDBRS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-strert, Recent-strest, W. 


Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Strenxt, W. 


AND 
59, Fixer STREET, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Wachtel, the high C tenor, sets out next month 
for New York. 





“Cox and Box,” Messrs. Sullivan and Burnand’s 
operetta-buffa, has completed its centdiary, 





Miss Edith Wynne will appear at the Crystal 
Palace shortly, in the opera of ** Maritana.” 





Mr. Charles Dickens is improved in health, and 
will resume his public readings early next year. 





A statue of Goethe in Munich will be uncovered on 
the 20th of August, the 120th anniversary of the 
great poet's birth. 





Mr. Byron will supply the Gaiety Theatre with a 





No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No, VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 


——— 


Lonpon: 
CRAMER AND CO. 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


LIMITED, 


| new drama for Christmas time, when Mr. Toole will 
{oom at that house. 





Mr. T. W. Robertson is writing a melodrama, 
founded upon the trials and troubles of that much 
maligned gentleman, Risk Allah Bey. 





Sir Michael Costa leaves London, this week, for 
the Continent. One of his oratorios will be given 
at Berlin, sometime before Christmas. 





The venerable Kapellineister Esser, at Vienna, is 
seriously ill, and his place is now occupied, provision- 
ally, by Herbeck—the Costa of the Austrian capital. 





Mdme. Lucea has definitively renounced her en- 
gagement at St. Petersburg, owing to the state of her 








Messrs. Bradbury and Evans contradict a report 
which has been published that Punch has been sold, 
That journal remains Messrs. Bradbury and Evans's 
sole property. 





The King of Bavaria has resolved on celebrating 
with extraordinary performances at the Munich 
Theatre Royal, the birthdays of Gluck, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Weber. 





Madame Lucca will leave Ischl about the middle 
of August for Baden-Baden, where she is to remain 
till September. Her stay at Ischl is said to haye 
produced an excellent effect on her health. 





Mr. Arthur Swanborough and a friend werg 
lately thrown from a phaeton on the Brighton Road, 
and Mr. Swanborough’s shoulder was dislocated, 
Both gentlemen are progressing favourably. 





A Musical Diet is now being held in Leipsic under 
the presidency of Dr. Stern of Dresden, its object 
being the formation of a German musical federation 
and the discussion of [various reforms in the 
teaching of music, 





A competition of Orphéon societies, strings and 
brass, will be opened on the 29th prox. in Paris. The 
object of the projectors being the encouragement of 
progress among musical societies without exclusive 
reference to their methods. The lists will be free to 
all. 





In order to promote Mr. Cole’s efforts for the 
organization of national musical education, the 
Society of Arts have under consideration to include 
in their examination program the grant of certifi- 
cates of competency for instrumental and perhaps 
for vocal music. 


A writer in Once a Week, vindicating English 
actors as the best in the world, adds, ‘Italy has 
never produced one who has left his mark on the age 
he lived in, and who will be noted by the historians 
of his country.” To go no further, what does the 
writer say to Ristori ? 





At St. Cloud, on Sunday last, upwards of six 
thousand vocalists and instrumentalists, belonging 
to one hundred and fifty societies, assembled to 
contend for the musical prize. The Mayor of St. 
Cloud directed all the arrangements, with intelligence 
and zeal, for this festival to take place in the Royal 
Park. 





The building of the new Opéra in Paris proceeds 
rapidly. The planned and almost finished ap- 
proaches are worthy of the edifice, which improves 
as it grows. One of the events of the week has 
been the hauling up of certain monstrous statues to 
the top of that gigantic building. In transitu they 
looked likely to kill several people. 





We hear that the new opera of Signor Campana, 
‘* Notre Dame de Paris,” is accepted in St. Peters- 
burg, and will be performed at the Italian Opera 
House towards the close of the year. The libretto, 
written by Signor Cimino, a name well known in 
Italian literature, is said to contain some effective 
scenes, and report speaks favourably of Signor Cam- 
pana’s music. 





There has been no lack of rumours about new 
phases of operatic management for the next season, 
and some statements have been made with great 
show of authority. We believe all such statements 
to be entirely premature. Operatic atoms are cer- 
tainly in a state of great commotion and excitement ; 
the shape they are likely to assume can at present 
form but a subject for wild guesses. 





M. Bagier is about to take advantage of the 
accorded Liberté des Thédtres by producing Italian- 
ised versions of the operas hitherto restricted to the 
Académie. The first will be that of Halévy’s now 
called “‘ Guido e Ginevra,” if M. Bagier be allowed 
to produce it. But between theory and practice lies 
a gulf: M. Bagier is bound first to ask the permission 
of the Directeur de la Sctne of the Académie, and it 








health. In September she is to sing at Wiesbaden, 


is expected the permission will be refused, 
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Necrological records include the name of Malle. 
Luguet, the daughter of M. Réné Luguet, of the Palais 
Royal, who has died in Paris, in her sixteenth year. 
Her connection with the stage was remarkably close. 
She was granddaughter of the famous Mdme. Dorval, 
niece of M. Jacques Luguet, of the Théatre Francais 
at St. Petersburg, of M. Henri Luguet, director of 
the Théatre de Thalie in Berlin, of M. Desrieux of 
the Vaudeville, and of Mdme. Marie Laurent and 
Mdme. Vigne. 





In a convocation, July 27, the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred on Mr. H. W. Longfellow, the 
American poet, who was unable to visit Oxford at 
the commemoration of 1868. The poet was pre- 
sented by Dr. Rowden to the Pre Vice Chancellor 
(Dr. Plumtre), who duly admitted him. There was 
alarge attendance of ladies, and most of the senior 
and junior members of the University who happened 
to be in attendance were present. Mr. Longfellow 
and his daughters are staying in Oxford for a short 
time. 





Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley narrowly escaped death 
the other day. He was standing lookizig in at an 
ironmonger’s shop window, when a large heavy haul- 
rake fell from its position above the shop. Fortu- 
nately the reverend gentleman escaped injury, but 
how narrowly may be judged from the fact that the 
end of one of the teeth caught his coat at the back 
of the shoulder and made a considerable rent, whilst 
the rake was of such a weight, and fell with so much 
force that the concussion broke the thick plate-glass 
window in the shop front. 





Mdlle. Rose Hersee has been engaged for six 
farewell performances in the Crystal Palace Opera, 
under the direction of Mr. George Perren. Her 
first appearance will be in the character of Amina, 
in “La Sonnambula,” in which she has already 
achieved great success; and she will subsequently 
appear in Lucia in the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” and other 
operas. Mdlle. Hersee will leave England at the 
end of August, having to make her first appearance 
in New York, Sept. 18, as prima donna in the 
Parepa Rosa Opera Company, 


An American enthusiast, we learn from a New 
York paper, is about issuing in tract form a most 
remarkable document. The idea is that a day shall 
be set apart by Christians of every denomination 
when prayer shall be offered that at a certain day 
and hour the Lord will set a sign in the heavens 
whereby infidels may know that the Bible is the 
Word of God. The tracts are to find their way all 
over the country, and will probably excite a con- 
siderable degree of public attention, A fact ap- 
parently overlooked by the originator of this notion 
is that the Bible itself discourages the seeking after 
signs and wonders. 





At the Royal Gallery of Illustration, Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed’s Entertainment, ‘No Cards” and 
“Cox and Box’’ will be given on Monday, for the 
127th time. The present very clever and highly 





successful Entertainment will bring the season to a 
close at the end of the second week in August. We 
have no doubt that during the next fortnight the 
Gallery will be amply patronised by those who have 
not yet had an opportunity of enjoying one of the best 
performances of the year. We understand that during 
the autumnal vacation, it is Mr. Reed’s intention to 
take a short professional tour in the provinces, 
accompanied by Mr. Arthur Cecil. 





We regret to hear of the serious illness of Mr. 
George Macdonald, the poet and novelist. Some few 
weeks since Mr. Macdonald, in company with Dr. 
Buchanan, left London for a cruise among the Shet- 
land islands in the yacht of Mr. Stephenson, of 
Edinburgh, the party intending afterwards to sail for 
Norway. Unhappily during the cruise Mr. Mac- 
donald was suddenly seized with illness of so 
alarming a character that it was deemed expedient 
to make for the nearest port without delay. The 
Unfortunate gentleman was carried on shore and 


remained in Shetland in a state of complete pros- 
tration for more than a fortnight. The sytiptoms 
having somewhat improved Mr. Macdonald has since 
been brought to London, but he was so weak on his 
arrival that he had to be carried from the train to 
the carriage which conveyed him to his residence. 
Within the last few weeks he has recovered suf- 
ficiently to be removed to Derbyshire, whence better 
accounts of his condition have been received, 
although he is still very weak. 





Another accident has happened at a music hall 
through a female acrobat. Two tumblers—a Mon- 
sieur Davineand a Mdme. Moiredaneau—are engaged 
at the Metropolitan, in the Edgware road. One of 
the feats consists of the male performer springing 
from one trapeze into the arms of the lady. He was 
caught, but owing to the woman's hands becoming 
slippery, she was unable to grasp him tight, and he 
fell into a net which the proprietor had placed under- 
neath the trapeze. Such, however, was the force 
of Davine’s fall, that the net gave way, and the 
aerial voyager was forced against the chairman’s 
table, but escaped with a few bruises. 





A correspondent writing to a contemporary upon 
the obstacles to church progress, enumerates the 
principal obstacles thus :—‘ Pews, the occupants of 
which oftentimes look very black at a stranger who 
presumes to enter their sacred precincts; three 
services squeezed into one (in many instances with- 
out even the relief of tolerable psalmody) ; from 
time to time the recitation of a long creed, which 
none but the well educated understand ; and then to 
crown all, the delivery to tired hearers of a sermon 
by a man whose energy, whatever it might have 
been at the outset, has been ground out of him be- 
fore he enters the pulpit—these are causes which, 
taken together, produce the result so much deplored 
by thinking members of our church.” 





The Belgians, anxious to return the cordial 
welcome given to their Garde Civique at Wimbledon, 
are organising a grand international rifle contest, to 
take place at Liége from the 15th to the 20th Septem- 
ber. The program of the fétes is a very inviting 
one :—International contest at short distances, 
official reception by the authorities; review of Garde 
Civique and the foreign riflemen, probably by his 
Majesty the King of the Belgians; musical contest 
open to foreign societies; grand banquet to the 
visitors in the Provincial Palace of Liége; balls; 
excursion to Spa; international shooting match at 
long distances at Spa, and fétes given by that city ; 
return to Liége, and departure for Brussels for the 
celebration of the annual national fétes. The com- 
mittee offer prizes of the total value of 20,000f., and 
the railway companies will make considerable 
reduction of fares in favour of foreign riflemen. 





That unfortunate baby named Lydia Howard, 
whose talents are being forced to enable her to 
fulfil regular dramatic engagements, has been bio- 
graphised. Among other instances of that precocity 
which is not the less to be pitied that some foolish 
people think it admirable, the following is given :— 

‘“‘The writer being introduced to the clever, en- 
gaging little creature, observing her fund of comic 
humour, and flow of animal spirits, asked her 
casually if, when she grew up, she would like to be 
a burlesque actress. ‘No,’ answered little Lydia, 
‘I should like to be a tragic actress.’ ‘ And why 
not burlesque?’ ‘ Because,’ was the ready reply, 
‘I don’t know what indecent things there might be 
in burlesques; besides, I might have to make an 
exhibition of my legs !’ ” 
A child of five years old who is ashamed of its legs 
must have left the happiness of infancy far behind. 
But perhaps little Lydia had a consciousness of 
being near the period of long clothes. Poor baby, 
she may have felt that her true place was the 
nurse’s arms. 





Some statistics recently published at Berlin afford 
indications of the revival of the national drama that 
has taken place within the last twenty years. For 








a long period Scribe and his imitators held almost 


as is even now unfortunately too much the case with 
our owh, was mainly devoted to the performance of 
translations and adaptations from the French. Of 
late years, however, a change has been effected in 
this state of things. Between the years 1851 and 
1861 no less than 150 new plays were performed at 
the Theatre Royal of Berlin, out of which only 
twenty short farces are traceable to French sources ; 
and last yearas many as 300 comedies and vaude- 
villes were sent to compete for the annual prize 
given to the best work of that description. As a 
matter of course, the national party ascribe this 
revival to the progress of liberal institutions, and the 
consequent development of public and national 
spirit. 





The comments of the Mrs. Brown tribe upon the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at the Dramatic Féte, 
on Saturday, are brought out in one or two comic 
instances by one of the reporters of that festival. 
The royal pair and their company entered a sort of 
tent erected in front of Shakspeare’s house and 
divided into five compartments. The Prince and 
Princess sat in the compartment furthest from the 
stage; the Princess was dressed couleur de rose, 
‘‘with white nettin’ over” (as somebody aptly re- 
marked) ; and she and her husband seemed much 
amused with the performances on the stage. Con- 
sidering how freely the Prince and Princess move 
about amongst the people, it is singular that they 
and their habits are not better known to everybody. 
A headstrong British matron protested that the lady 
‘all rose” could not be the Princess, as it was no- 
torious that she “always wears blue; and that 
therefore the lady dressed in blue and sitting in the 
middle compartment must be the Princess; and, 
when met by the argument that husband and wife 
would sit together, suggested that ‘‘ they might have 
had a few words this hot weather.” 





We copy the following advertisement from an 

evening paper :— 

ANJO, BOOT CLOG DANCING, and all 
branches yet as to Ethiopian Entertainments, for 


drawing-room, TAUGHT by a well-known Negro Delineator, 
Troupes organised. C-——, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 


Demand and supply adjust themselves, say the eco- 
nomists. Here is the supply: a negro gentleman 
established in the West-End who teaches the art of 
banjo-playing and clog-dancing for drawing-rooms. 
Of course, then, there is a demand for this sort of 
tuition somewhere. There are drawing-rooms in 
Bayswater which resound with the melodious tum- 
tum of the banjo; drawing-rooms wherein spirited 
clogs improve the pile of the Turkey carpet. It 
would seem that society is losing its languid tone, 
and resolves upon taking a lesson in exuberance of 
enjoyment from Highbury Barn. The stately quad- 
rille will doubtless give place to the exhilarating 
breakdown, and Dussek’s Sonata or Mendelssohn's 
eighth book be exchanged for ‘‘ Sally come up,”’ with 
banjo accompaniment. Humbler households con- 
sign their clogs to the back kitchen and their blacks 
to the back-yard; in Bayswater society elevates both 
to the drawing-room. Hurrah for the reign of 
Clogs! Now we know what is meant by the recom- 
mendation to “ take a patten ’ from good society. 
There is some talk about a musical festival to be 
held in New York next year, by the Philharmonic 
Society. A New York art journal hopes that it will 
be in strict accordance with the dictates of true 
musical art and modern civilization, which, in 
musical matters, are, not to expand but to concen- 
trate. The writer suggests (and he is wise) an 
orchestra of about 200 picked men; a chorus of 760 
members; only the best music, and plenty of 
rehearsals. This will do far more for the advance- 
ment of musical culture than large masses, in- 
sufficient rehearsals, and poor music. The Festival 
excitement spreads. We read that the singing 
societies on the American continent, composed of 
music-loving Germans, and organised as the North 
American Siingerbund, will hold a great singing 
festival in Cincinnati next summer, similar to the 
?one held in Chicago last year. The festival will 
occupy an entire week, and will consist of a series of 





undisputed possession of the German stage, which, 





mammoth concerts, out-door amusements, and 
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excursions by rail and river, There is a fair pro- 
spect of having two thousand voices united in the 
grand chorus. There will be representatives in 
attendance from all the States, from British 
America, and from Germany, 





Attention has been drawn to the tariff of authors’ 
fees paid to the French Société des Auteurs Dra- 
matiques, At the Opéra the tariff is 500 francs 
each night of performance, divided between the 
librettist and the musician, At the Opéra Comique 
and what are called the thédtres de genre the 
dramatist takes twelve per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts. The same amount is given at the Lyrique 
and the Odéon. The Comédie pays 14 per cent., 
and the Porte St. Martin and other “ scénes de 
drame" 10 per cent, In fact, however, this 
scale is often exceeded, M. Sardou takes more 
than 10 per cent. of the receipts of ‘ Patrie,” 
and Messrs, Offenbach and Hervé make their 
own terms for the burlesque they produce at the 
Variétés. If it were not for this violation of the 
rules, little and big authors would derive an equal 
per centage, which—say some authorities—would be 
unreasonable, We do not see the unreasonable- 
ness, The proportion would rectify itself in the 
long run, Say M, Sardou gets only 10 per cent. for 
a good play, and M, Fanfan gets also 10 per cent. 
for a bad one; that at the outset is disproportionate. 
But Sardou's play runs two hundred nights, and 
Fanfan's stops after the second. Thus the respec- 
tive deserts are adjusted, 


—_—— 


At Mr. Hollingshead’s Theatre a lively little 
newspaper program of four pages has been started 
under the title The Gaiety News-Letter. Its price is 
twopence, and it is embellished with a number of 
airy paragraphs, jokes, comments, and bits of gossip, 
with lots of asterisks scattered up and down the page 
after that convenient French fashion, so agreeable to 
a contributor who wishes to make a little go a long 
way. Might we suggest, however, that the chief value 
of a paper of this kind, and the consideration for 
which the public invest their twopences, is not its 
growth of asterisks but rather the programmatical 
information contained: they buy it in short as a play- 
bill. And for this reason it would be well to make 
the playbill portion of it complete. For to say that 
a new piece is ‘‘ supported by Messrs. So-and-so and 
Miss This and Mrs. That” is to convey nothing: 
what an audience want to know are the fictitious 
names as well. A notice in the front page informs 
us, that ‘early in October the journal will assume a 
more important form, that its size will be enlarged 
to eight pages, that illustrations by the best artists 
will be produced, and that nearly all the most 
brilliant and successful of English litérateurs will be 
enrolled on its staff.” That is all right. If they 
were French littérateurs, they would probably spell 
their calling with two t’s. 





There is a grand resurrection of musical and 
dramatic Joe-Millerisms just now, These pro- 
fessional jokes have their periodical revivifications 
like all of their race, and every now and then run a 
merry career through the columns of the country 
press. They are generally unearthed by some 
musical! contemporary from the Deadman’s-ground 
of his back numbers; and away they start with all 
the freshness and vigour of a new life. A week or 
two ago a contemporary dug up that fine old mouldy 
anecdote about the railway-porter who also officiated 
as Church clerk, and who being asleep and suddenly 
awaked to announce the hymn, started up shouting, 
‘Change here for the Blank, Dash and Asterisk line.” 
Fitted with a local application and new names 
for the stations, our friend has the satisfaction of 
seeing this millegenarian joke quoted generally as 
a new, true, and spicy anecdote. A few weeks before 
this same industrious resurrectionist fitted with a new 
German habilitation the story of somebody objecting 
to Hamlet's comment about “that undiscoyered 
country from whose bourne no traveller returns,” 
with a reminder that the speaker had just seen his 
father's ghost, and that therefore traveller had 
returned. This retort was made by Louis Blanc 


hundred sharp people before him, A third fine old 
story has had a new lease of life through the Boston 
Peace Festival: namely that of the American gentle- 
man who confounded Mozart's Twelfth Mass with 
the 12th Massachussets regiment. This veteran has 
even imposed upon the Pall Mall Gazette, By-the- 
by, among the resurrected jokes we miss our old 
friend, the musical composer Ann Dante. Has no 
wag seized the opportunity to galvanise this defunct 
jest ? 





MUSIC AND THE IRISH SURPLUS. 





The ecclesiastical mine of gold so long and per- 
sistently quarrelled over is at last apportioned, and 
there remains only the surplus, This is the only 
question for discussion and division, It involves 
the laying out of a large sum, and if justice and 
happiness be not ‘‘ romantic impossibilities ” there 
are ample means at disposal for righting wrong, and 
ameliorating the social condition of our sister isle, 
The surplus is a national fund, and to be used for 
the good of the Irish nation, Many ways have been 
suggested for its application, charity and calamity 
being put foremost; whilst the teaching of religious 
doctrine and the increase of national worship have 
been sedulously eschewed. Had the difficulty arisen 
with the old Greek, he would have said at once, “let 
music have a large share; teach the song rightly, 
and the musician will be found more useful than the 
lawgiver.”” Modern Christianity smiles at this adage 
of the old Pagan, whose only notion of legislature 
was the making of civil people in a civil state, and 
our rulers both in church and state have hitherto 
ignored music, whether as a means of increasing 
the pleasures of the domestic circle, the reunion of 
parishes, or an additional attraction to the enjoy- 
ments of public worship, In England the point has 
been taken into consideration, and during the pre- 
sent week a petition from the Society of Arts has 
been presented to Parliament, having for its objects 
a national decision as to the propriety of making 
music once more a means of advancing the civiliza- 
tion of the country, and generally assisting the 
objects of all religious societies. We believe the 
requests of the petitioners will be most favourably 
entertained, and if nothing be done during the pre- 
sent session the cause will be found not in any 
indisposition on the part of Parliament to grapple 
with the thing asked for, but in the usual block that 
attends all good designs—the want of money, 
Our Chancellor of the Exchequer has no surplus 
this year for music, As to Ireland there is 
no such block—there needs no such excuse; 
and if music be so essential and _ requisite 
for England it would puzzle a casuist to make 
out an opposing case for Ireland, If history 
is to be credited, Ireland has never been less mu- 
sical in its palmy days than England; indeed, of 
all islands, it is recorded to have been the most so. 
So long as religion meant peace, and there was no 
disputing our modes of belief, music held its real 
power over the hearts of the people, and the poets 
and musicians of Ireland were sending their offerings 
of art and devotion to the fountain head at Rome, and 
maintaining a supremacy in song and hymnody that 
was on all sides freely and fully admitted. In the 
present day, the advantages of a culture of music 
being admitted, and there being ample funds which 
may said to be going a begging, the simple questions 
for thought are—How can the Irish people be made 
to feel the want of a national education in music, 
and how ean the education be undertaken and 
carried on without interfering with religious feelings, 
and unfolding the banners of polemical and bitter 
sectarianism? We are free to confess that if people 
want bed and board—if they have neither houses 
nor dinners—the suggestion of music as a national 
gift is of allmockeries the most fearful, But Ireland 
as a nation is not in this condition; the nation, asa 
whole, lives morally; is full of animal spirit and 
physical power, and its occasional outbreaks in the 
fields of assassination and murder are not so much the 
incandescence of the national mind, as the miserable 
results of disappointed ambition, and the personal 
delusions of an almost maniacal despondency, The 


of national education, no doubt has its diffleulties, 
because it would be almost impossible to teach it 
nationally without reference in some way or other 
to lyrics involving the knotty points of ereeds ang 
modes of service. In England people are beginning 
to look upon music as an art, and an Huguenot 


Choral in Covent Garden is listened to without 
objection by lay Roman Catholic, Anglican Church. 
man, Congregationalist, or anythingarian, But 
Roman Priests in England never attend the opera, 
although they will sing a Litany from “Dinorah” by 
the heretical Meyerbeer, and walk in procession to the 
immortal strains of Protestant Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus, a chorus now frequently heard in English 
Roman Catholic churches, We mention this as im. 
portant, for music has unquestionably softened the 
acerbities of partizanship in devotional everciseg 
throughout this country, Forms of music, which 
some few years ago were held in abomination by 
certain church bodies, are now favourites with them; 
and the chant, the litany, the anthem, the Sanctus, 
and other well-known forms of musical worship have 
become common property with all classes of relj. 
gious assemblies. The Congregationalist sings the 
Gregorian Je Deum laudamus, and turns round upon 
the low Evangelist Churchman with a smile, and 
boldly tells him the Congregationalist is the freer 
man, and has the courage to sing what the smaller 
party man dare not. The hymn and tune popular 
in the national church jin England is certain to find 
its way into the Nonconforming chapels, and that 
which brings money into the coffers of a parish 
church is found to be equally effectual for letting 
pews in the dissenting chapel. In England the 
Dissenters are ever found imitating Churchmen: in 
this there is no mistake. The chivalry and goodvill 
of the Catholic creed is thoroughly sympathetic, and 
so long as men megan well and do well, there is a 
bond of union that is irresistible and marvellously 
mesmeric. In Ireland, however, the case is altogether 
different. The National Church priest has never 
relied on music, has ignored his Prayer Book asa 
music book, and has left his hymns and psalms tothe 
tender mercies of the parish clerk ; and, where there 
is an organ, to the organist, The people have never 
been considered. The Irish Prayer Book ig a book 
without music, and that despite of music—that 
insult to the real foundation of public worship—has 
proved the true downfall of the Irish Church. Bad 
as the Roman Catholic music has been in Ireland, it 
has destroyed the Irish Church, Of course, in the 
consideration of music, Presbyterians go not all to- 
gether. John Calvin hated music; he said it wad 
Judaical; and with him Judaism was Romanism. 
There can be no difficulty in the establishment of 
musical academies in Ireland, but what may be 
overcome with some little care and management, 
Let there be a mother college for the study of musi¢ 
in Dublin, in which music shall be taught as an art 
and science. Among the professors should be one 
for the teaching of the Latin music of ancient 
days, which it would be well for all students 
to look into and gain a familiarity with. Then 
there should also be one for the modern forms 
of the chant, the hymn, and the anthem, and 
to his lectures would naturally come the Protestant 
churchman and the Presbyterian. And if the Roman 
priest would permit, it would be well for every 
Roman Catholic student to attend. The great want 
of Ireland is congregational music, and in this way 
the want will be supplied. At this time there is no 
such thing as a congregational Mass with the 
.Romanists, no such thing as a musical rendering of 
the office of Holy Communion with the Episcopal 
churchmen; and nothing short of national education 
will get these essentials. With the Romanist, his 
musical Mass is a sad affair of a miserable quartet, 
during the singing of which the Priests sit them 
selves down, put on their caps, and in fact say, 
“this is all nothing to us,” The congregation ar 
variously disposed: some tell their beads, some 
kneel and mutter their prayers, others sit down and 
look on, look round, or think themselves into fa 
distant scenes. There is no act of common worship 
If the knowledge of music were nationally dissemi 
nated ; if people knew what the Mass was, and what 
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Gloria and Creed, this terrible apathy would at once 
melt away, and they would call with loud voice for 
their share in the service. Everybody knows what 
is done with the Mass by the congregational choir in 
the southern portions of Germany. And Ireland— 
Catholic Ireland—taught music might soon excel 
even the masterful exercises of the Catholic congre- 
gational choir in Germany, The congregational 
Mass of Germany—the singing by parish amateur 
choirs of high class music—often without organ, is 
a marvellous artistical fact in Europe, and one well 
deserving the attention of the ruling church powers 
in Ireland. At present the state of the high service 
in Roman Catholic Ireland is disgraceful, and nothing 
short of national education in music can mend it. 
And should it be mended, it is not in human nature 
that the eucharistic office could go on any longer as 
it is with the Irish Episcopalians, When the 
Romanists sing the Gloria congregationally we may 
be sure the Protestant Episcopalians will do the 
same, for the Romanists, after all, act upon our 
Episcopalians, as our Episcopalians do upon the 
Independents and Presbyterians. So long as the 
Creeds and the Glorias are the same there is a 
generous rivalry, a righteous emulation, and music 
wins her cause and creates a social artistic harmony 
before which the hard lines of opposing beliefs 
crumble down and fade away. A good Mass well 
sung will bring together all classes of religionists, 
and there will be no discussion as to who believes 
too much or who may believe too little. Song will 
make even religionists moral, and has a wonderfully 
elastic power over both saints and sinners. 

It is essential that something should be done for 
music in Ireland. The little house and few acres of 
ground given by Luther tothe musician in Germany, 
has made Germany what it has been in music; for 
the artistic old choral in the old church mode rung 
into the ears of the Roman Catholics of Germany 
by the Lutherans, have made the Haydns, Mozarts, 
and Beethovens of their land. But for Luther there 
would have been no Beethoven ; but for Handel and 
Bach, no Mozart. Rome had its own world in music, 
but Mozart and Beethoven are not Roman, they grew 
up out of Martin Luther. The music of Germany 
is the great reward of Luther; our Reformatists 


played fast and loose with music, cutting it out of 
the parish churches, and leaving it to do as it could 


in the cathedrals. 
such policy. 
In urging the consideration of music with those 


We are now eating the fruits of 


who may have the disposal of the Irish surplus, we 
We think 
the application of a portion of this large sum to the 
purposes of national education in music of the highest 
importance, and one likely to lead to the happiness 
and peace of the island, Music rightly used has 
ever had a reformative and elevating influence, and 
we cannot believe it would fail in these ends in our 
To admit them for England and deny 
them to Ireland ought not to be entertained for a 


raise a point worthy of grave thought. 


sister isle, 


single moment. 








TWO MEMORIALS. 





An appeal and a project may serve to call attention 
to the arbitrary fashion in which we treat the 
memory of our illustrious dead. The appeal comes 
from Mr. William Creswick, and relates to the grave 
of Hazlitt; the project is that which concerns the 
erection of a tablet to the memory of John Keble in 
Westminster Abbey. Both subjects—or rather both 
branches of one subject—are worthy of attention. 


The grave of Hazlitt lies in St. Anne’s churchyard 


Soho; it is adorned by a simple headstone with a 
long inscription, the authorship of which is ascribed 
It is in a ruinous state, and in 
fact stands alone of the erect gravestones which 
formerly stood in this churchyard: the rest having 
been levelled. Now Hazlitt’s last resting-placr 
deserves a better fate than that which is likely to 
The honest critic, the 
ripe scholar, the cultivated essayist, lifts from a 


to Charles Lamb. 


acerue from this neglect. 


grown to 
Brave to that age whose taste his writings have | for comfort on this side of the ifrave until ame ick accident 
helped largely to influence, his claim upon our} has called their attention to Holloway's Pills and Ointment. 
Teverence. It is true that the best monuments of wi 


scholars stand not in graveyards, but in our libraries 


still it is incumbent upon mankind not to strengthen‘ stored in an incredibly short time 


the desecrating hand of time by neglect. Earthly 
memorials, whether of stone or brass, crumble away 
rapidly enough of their own accord; we need not 
accelerate the march of oblivion. These urban 
churchyards are mostly in a pitiably neglectful state; 
left year after year to sink into a deeper jungle of 
weed and moss and mouldiness, they at last strike 
some parochial reformer with a sense of their deso- 
lation, and then reform overtakes them—but reform 
in the shape of destruction. Headstone and foot- 
stone are pulled up, mounds laid flat, and the whole 
area levelled and planted, From such a dead level 
of disestablishment which leaves the beds of rich 
and poor, of scholar and boor alike, it is fit that 
Hazlitt’s grave be preserved, 

The memory of Keble fares better. Such honour 
as a niche in our national necropolis can give is 
fittingly accorded to him who wrote the Christian 
Year, whose writings breathed religious fervour and 
intellectual refinement, and whose life was a meet 
commentary on the sincerity of his teachings. As 
one who represents the outcome of modern religious 
thought expressing itself in the noblest channels, 
Keble holds a distinctive position among our later 
poets. The terrain of sacred poetry is wide and 
grand, but the labourers in it are mostly humble. 
Perhaps it is a consciousness on the part of each 
writer how immeasurably his theme is above his 
powers, which clogs his efforts at adequate ex- 
pression. Anyhow the hymns and devotional 
poems in our language which touch the ar- 
tistic as well as the reverential sense, and 
make one feel, These are noble words, are 
lamentably few. While human passion, human 
action, and human thought in all their manifold 
varieties count their high singers by the hundred, 
divine minstrelsy numbers by the unit the writers 
of real intellectual power. Man’s love is so much 
easier to grasp than God’s love, man’s deeds so 
much easier to fathom and describe from the level 
standpoint than the plans of the Inscrutable, that 
the law which gives us so many great celebrators 
of the finite, and so few worthy to sing of the in- 
finite, is natural enough, The greater honour 
should be paid to the sacred poet when he appears, 
And when heart and brain go so well together, when 
the teaching of the lip and the life so well consort, 
the recognition becomes a duty, the honour a com- 
pulsion. 

Keble’s memorial, it is proposed, shall be placed 
near that of Wordsworth: a profitable suggestion. 
While they lived they were friends, and had much 
incommon. For both the truths of life and death 
had one moral; in one the lessons of the universe, 
in the other those of revelation pointed to the same 
goal. In connection with the subject it has been 
remarked how few of our representative poets have 
a place in the Poet’s Corner of the Abbey; neither 
Pope nor Cowper, Scott nor Coleridge, Byron nor 
Shelley, Burns nor Crabbe, nor George Herbert, is 
enrolled there among the illustrious dead. They 
need not necessarily lie there to have a niche as- 
signed them; indeed, a writer on this theme finds 
it fitter that poets should lie in their quiet country 
graves amidst the scenes which they have loved and 
sung. ‘Does not Gray sleep well by the side of his 
mother in the churchyard of Stoke Pogis, Words- 
worth with all whom he loved best at Grassmere, 
Southey at Crossthwaite, and Scott amidst the ruins 
of Dryburgh? Tet the graves of poets be open to 
the influences of nature, to sunshine and rain, to 
frost and storm, and let the earth lie lightly upon 
them,” True, but the record of their fame may be 
‘| placed apart from their bones. Though their 
memories are best preserved in our homes, by our 
firesides, on our tongues, it is right that they have 
the national outward recognition too—especially 
where the intention is to gather the names of the 
great dead in an illustrious companionship. 
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THE FORBIDDEN SONGS OF FRANCE. 





In that series of papers, illustrative of the various 
social types of Frenchmen met with under the 
Imperial system, to which we have referred as 
appearing in the Pall Mall Gazette, there is a 
suggestive description of the ease with which a silly 
song or an empty expression may be converted from 
something which means nothing at all into something 
which means everything dangerous and subversive 
and treasonable, The process is illustrated in the 
forbidden songs of France, They are mostly vacuous, 
idle lyrics, which have no more real significance 
than our own “ Villikins and his Dinah,” and a 
great deal less significance than Moore's Irish 
Melodies, The French Censorship has elevated 
them out of their meaninglessness, and lent them 
fictitious importance, In 1859, when his Majesty 
went to the wars, there was an old song afloat called 
* Le Sire de Framboisy,” It had been written long 
before the Emperor's time, this song, and was there- 
fore obviously not meant for him, Nevertheless, 
there is a verse in it which, after describing the 
return home of the Sire de Framboisy at the end of 
a successful campaign, goes on to say that Mdme, 
de Framboisy was ‘“absente du logis” on this 
auspicious occasion, and was found at last by her 
distressed lord ‘dans wn bal de Paria,” Whereupon 
ensues the question ;— 


Corbleu, Madame, que faites-vous ici? 
and the ready reply :— 
Je danse le cancan avec tous mes amis, 

Tra-lal, tra-lal, tra-lal-la-la-la, 
For this verse the song was forbidden, and if a gamin 
is caught now singing it in the streets he gets a cuff 
on the head from a policeman, and is marched off to 
the station. What is the result of the prohibition ? 
what is its effect upon an ignorant workman? Does 
he not immediately associate a certain illustrious 
personage with the Sire de Framboisy, and will all 
your reasoning divest him of the belief that if the 
authorities are so particular it is because the shoe 
pinches? Thus the Censure makes its master ridi- 
culous, and that, too, in a land where ridicule kills; 
but its achievements do not stop here. There is 
another song,one of Nadaud’s, called the Gendarme,” 
It treats of one Pandore, who is out riding with hig 
brigadier. The brigadier is a fool and talks balder- 
dash, but at everything he says Pandore, with be. 
coming respect for his superior, whines, ‘‘ Brigadier, 
vous avez raison!"’ The last couplet of the song 
is “A la Rabelais,” and winds up grotesquely. The 
audience used to relish it keenly, as any French 
audience would, but it never occurred to anybody to 
look for a hidden meaning in it until one day the 
Censure took alarm and laid the ‘‘ Gendarme" under 
an embargo. It then struck everybody that this 
gendarme who was always saying ‘‘ Brigadier, youg 
avez raison !"’ was mighty like certain legislators in 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies; and once this 
discovery was made the popularity of this song was 
decupled. It is sung now on winter evenings at 
every public-house fireside in the empire; and the 
result of the interdict has been only this, to affix for 
ever toevery gendarme and Court toady the name of 
Pandore. So much for the effects of ill-timed rigour, 
Let us look now at the * Marseillaise." What 
is it that has transformed this war-song into a hymn 
of sedition? Why, just as before, the interdict put 
upon it. There is a very stringent regulation at 
Gibraltar which prohibits shooting within hearing 
of the fort. The object is, of course, to prevent the 
soldiers from getting accustomed to the reports of 
guns and so allowing themselves to be surprised 
some day by the enemy. If you were to go ang 
shoot a pigeon within the hearing of a sentry you 
would have half the garrison up in alarm; and this 
is just the case with the ‘ Marseillaise,” People 
feel a thrill go through them at the sound of it, 
because its strains are not often heard, and are con- 
sequently supposed to bode something strange and 
startling ; but once suffer everybody who pleases to 
yelp, bray, or roar this song, and the effect will be 
precisely the same as if you allowed the Gibraltay 
sentry to get used to the sound of gun firing. The 








sound of it will cease to have a meaning, and jt wil} 
no longer create excitement, 
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THE LATE LADY DUFF GORDON. 
From the Times. 

In Memoriam! The brief praises whose solem- 
nity prefaced millions of common-place epitaphs 
before Tennyson taught Grief to speak lamenting 
his dead friend in every phase and variety of regret. 
With such gradation and difference of sorrow will 
the recent death of a very remarkable woman—Lucy, 
Lady Duff Gordon—be mourned for by all who knew 
her, and with such a sense of blank loss will they 
long continue to lament one whose public success as 
an author was only commensurate with the charm of 
her private companionship. Inheriting from both 
parents the intellectual faculties which she so nobly 
exercised, her work has been ended im the very noon- 
tide of life by premature failure of health; and the 
long exile she endured for the sake of a better 
climate has failed to arrest, though it delayed, the 
doom foretold by her physicians. To that exile we 
owe the most popular, perhaps, of her contributions 
to the literature of her country, Letters from the 
Cape and Letters from Egypt, the latter more espe- 
cially interesting from the vivid life-like descriptions 
of the people among whom she dwelt, her aspirations 
for their better destiny, and the complete amalgama- 
tion of her own pursuits and interests with theirs. 
She was a settler, nota traveller among them, Un- 
jike Lady Hester Stanhope, whose fantastic and half 
insane notions of rulership and superiority have 
been so often recorded for our amazement, Lady 
Duff Gordon kept the simple frankness of heart and 
desire to be of service to her fellow-creatures without 
a thought of self or a taint of vanity in her inter- 
course with them. Not for lack of flattery or of real 
enthusiastic gratitude on their part. It is known 
that when at Thebes, on more than one of her 
journeys, the women raised the “ cry of joy”’ as she 
passed along, and the people flung branches and 
raiment in her path, as in the old Biblical descrip- 
tions of Eastern life. The source of her popularity 
was in the liberal kindliness of spirit with which she 
acted on all occasions, more especially towards those 
she considered the victims of bad government and 
oppressive laws. She says of herself (Letters from 
Egypt, page 880) :—‘‘ One's pity becomes a perfect 
passion when one sits among the people as I do, and 
sees all they endure. Least of all can I forgive 
those among Europeans and Christians who can help 
to break these bruised reeds.” And again, ‘* Would 
that I could excite the interest of my countrymen in 
their suffering ! 
public opinion in England has penetrated even 
here.” Sympathizing, helping, doctoring their sick, 
teaching their children, learning their language, 


Lady Duff Gordon lived in Egypt, and in Egypt she 
has died, leaving a memory of her greatness and 
goodness such as no other European woman ever 
It is touching to trace her 
lingering hopes of life and amended health in her 


acquired in that country. 


letters to her mother and husband, and to see how, 


as they faded out, there rose over those hopes the 


grander light of fortitude and submission to the will 
of God. 


Gradually (how gradually the limits of this notice 
forbid us to follow) hope departs, and she begins 
bravely to face the inevitable destiny. And then 
comes the end of all, the strong and yet tender 
announcement of her own conviction that there 
would be no more such meetings, but a grave 


opened to receive her in that foreign land :— 
* Cairo, June 15, 1869. 


‘Dearest A.,—Do not think of coming here, as 
Indeed, it would be almost 
too painful to me to part from you again; and as it 
is, 1 can wait patiently for the end, among people 
who are kind and loving enough to be comfortable 
without too much feeling of the pain of parting. The 
leaving Luxor was rather a distressing scene, as they 
The kindness of all 
the people was really touching, from the Cadi, who 
made ready my tomb among his own family, to the 


you fear the climate. 


did not think to see me again. 


poorest Fella4heen.” 


Such are the tranquil and kindly words with 
which she prefaces her death. Those who remember 


Some conception of the value of 


some strange analogy between soul and body in the 
Spartan firmness which enabled her to pen that last 
farewell so quietly. 

But to the last her thought was for others and for 
the services she could render. In this very letter, 
written as it were on the verge of the tomb, she 
speaks with gratitude and gladness of the advance- 
ment of her favourite attendant, Omar. This Omar 
had been recommended to her by the janissary of 
of the American Consul-General; and so far back as 
1862, when at Alexandria, she mentions having 
engaged him and his hopeful prophecies of the good 
her Nile life is to do her. ‘‘ My cough is bad; but 
Omar says that I shall lose it and ‘eat plenty’ as 
soon asI see a crocodile.” 

Omar ‘could not leave her,’ and he had his 
reward, One of the last events in the life of this 
gifted and liberal-minded Englishwoman was the 
visit to her Dahabeeyeh, or Nile boat, of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Then poor Omar's simple 
and faithful service to his dying mistress was re- 
warded in a way he could scarcely have dreamt; and 
Lady Duff Gordon thus relates the incident :— 
‘‘Omar sends you his heartfelt thanks, and begs 
the boat may remain registered at the Consulate in 
your name, as a protection, for his use and benefit. 
The Prince has appointed him his own dragoman. 
But he is sad enough, poor fellow; all his prosperity 
does not console him for the loss of ‘ the mother he 
found in the world.’ Mahomed at Luxor wept 
bitterly and said, ‘Poor I—my poor children— 
poor all the people!’ and kissed my hand passion- 
ately, and the people at Esneh asked leave to touch 
me ‘for a blessing,’ and every one sent delicate 
bread and their best butter and vegetables and 
lambs. They are kinder than ever now that I can 
no longer be of any use to them. If TI live till Sep- 
tember I will go up to Esneh, where the air is 
softest and I cough less; I would rather die among 
my own people in the Saeed than here. Can you 
thank the Prince for Omar, or shallI write? He 
was most pleasant and kind, and the Princess too; 
she is the most perfectly simple-mannered girl I 
ever saw; she does not even try to be civil like other 
great people, but asks blunt questions and looks at 
one so heartily with her clear, honest eyes, that she 
must win all hearts. They were more considerate 
than any people I have seen, and the Prince, instead 
of being gracious, was, if I may say so, quite re- 
spectful in manner; he is very well bred and 
pleasant, and has, too, the honest eyes that make 
one sure he has a kind heart. My sailors were so 
proud at having the honour of rowing him in our 
own boat and of singing to him. I had a very good 
singer in the boat.” 

Long will her own presence be remembered and 
wept for among the half-civilized friends of her exile, 
the poor, the sick, the needy, and the oppressed. 
She makes the gentle, half-playful boast in one of 
her letters from the Nile that she is ‘‘ very popular,” 
and has made many cures as a Hakeem, or Doctor, 
and that a Circassian had sat up with a dying 
Englishman because she had nursed his wife. 

The picture of the Circassian sitting up with the 
dying Englishman, because an English lady had 
nursed his wife, is infinitely touching, and has its 
parallel in the speech of an old Scotch landlady, 
known to the writer of this notice, whose son had 
died in the West Indies among strangers. ‘And 
they were so good to him,” said she, ‘‘ that I vowed 
if ever I had a lodger sick, I would do my best for 
that stranger in remembrance.’ In remembrance! 
Who shall say what seeds of kindly intercommunion 
that dying Englishwoman of whom and of whose 
works we have been speaking may have planted in 
the arid Eastern soil? Or what “bread she may 
have cast on those Nile waters,’’ which shall be 
found again “after many days?” Out of evil 
cometh good, and certainly out of her sickness and 
suffering good came to all within her influence. 

Lady Duff Gordon’s printed works were many. 
She was an excellent German scholar, and had the 
advantage in her translations from that difficult 
language of her labours being shared by her hus- 
band. Ranke, Niebuhr, Feuerbach, Moltke, and 
others, owe their introduction to our English read- 
ing public to the industry and talent of her pen. 
She was also a classic scholar of no mean pre- 
tensions. Perhaps no woman of our own time, 
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of Mr. Austin, the well known Professor of Juris. 
prudence, and his gifted wife Sarah Austin, whose 
name is familiar to thousands of readers, and 
whose social brilliancy is yet remembered with ex. 
treme admiration and regret by the generation 
immediately preceding our own. 

That Lucy, Lady Duff Gordon, inherited the best 
of the intellect and qualities of both these parents 
will, we think, scarcely be disputed, and she had 
besides, of her own, a certain generosity of spirit, ‘ 
widespread sympathy for humanity in general, 
without narrowness or sectarianism, which might 
well prove her faith modelled on the sentence which 
appeals too often in vain from the first page of the 
printed Bible to resenting and dissenting religion- 
ists, ‘‘ Multe terricolis linguw, Ceelestibus una.” 








THE BALLOON OF THE FUTURE. 





The problem of a navigable balloon has appa- 

rently been solved by a San Francisco engineer, 

if we are to believe the local accounts. An airial 

car has been constructed on the plan of a Mr. 

Frederick Marriott, who has for the last eighteen 

years been studying the subject, and who at last 

has invented a machine whigh largely fulfils his 

expectations. The carriage, which is merely 

large working model, is a balloon, shaped like a 

cigar, both ends coming toa point. It is 37 feet 

long, 11 feet from top to bottom, and 8 feet in 

width. These are the measurements at the centre 

of the balloon, from which point it gradually 

tapers off toward either end. Around the balloon 
lengthwise, and a little below the centre, is a 
light framework of wood and cane, strongly wired 
together and braced. Attached to this frame, 
and standing up as they approach the front of the 
carriage, are two wings, one on either side. They 
are each five fect wide at a little back of the 
centre of the carriage, and do not commence to 
narrow down until they approach the front, where 
they come to a point. These wings are made of 
white cloth fastened to a light framework, which 
is braced securely by wires. The main frame is 
secured in place by means of strong ribbons 
which go over the balloon and are attached to 
corresponding portions of the frame on the other 
side. ‘To the frame at the hind part of the carriage 
is attached a rudder or steering-gear, which is 
exactly the shape of the paper used in pin darts, 
four plans at right angles. This, when raised or 
lowered, elevates or depresses the head of the 
carriage when in motion; and when turned from 
side to side guides the carriage as a rudder does 
a boat. At the centre and bottom of the balloon 
is an indentation, or space left in the material of 
which it is built, in which the engine and ma- 
chinery are placed on framework. ‘The engine 
and boiler are very diminutive specimens, but 
they do their work handsomely. The boiler and 
furnace are, together, only a little over a foot long, 
four inches wide, and five or six inches in height. 
Steam is generated by spirit lamps. The cylinder 
is two inches in diameter and has a three-inch 
stroke. The crank connects by means of cog 
wheels, with tumbling rods which lead out to the 
propellers, one on either side of the carriage. 
The propellers are each two-bladed, four feet in 
diameter, and are placed in the frame-work of the 
wings. The boiler is made to carry 8lb. of steam. 
When not inflated, the carriage weighs 84lb. 
The balloon has a capacity for 1,360 feet of gas. 
When inflated and ready for a ‘light it is caleu- 
lated to have the carriage weigh from 4lb. 
to 10lb. 

On the 2nd inst. a trial of this machine was 
made. The morning was beautiful and still, 
scarcely a breath of air stirring. All the con- 
ditions were most favourable to success. ‘The 
gasometer was fully inflated at fifteen minutes 
past six o'clock, and the model was floated out of 
the building and across the race-track to the open. 
space in the centre. In six minutes steam was 
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slowly into the air, gradually increasing her speed 
until the rate of five miles an hour was attained. 
The position of the rudder caused her to describe 
a great circle, around which she passed twice, 
occupying about five minutes each time. The 
machine, in fact, is under the control of the 
helmsman; but calm weather is essential. Further 
improvements will no doubt§enable aérial navi- 
gators to overcome a moderate resistance of the 
wind currents. 








GERMANY. 


Mayence, July 11th. 

During the summer months we have had no 
theatre, the fine large building being shut, but we 
have a substitute in the shape of a summer theatre, 
that is a stage put up in a large garden surrounded 
with high poplars and lovely flowers; there you 
may enjoy the liveliest pieces which are the order of 
the day, Offenbach’s, Sappé’s, Conradi’s, and those 
of other composers. I witnessed on Wednesday 
last a travestie by Franz Bittung, entitled ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger, oder das Judenthum in der Musik,” 
which created much hilarity. It is a farce, in the 
shape of dialogues between the principal actors— 
Richard Wahnsinnig, Felix Mendelbaum, Meyer- 
bach, and Offenbeer.. The little operetta will be 
repeated for the fourth time on Wednesday. 





WIESBADEN. 

Herr Jean Becker’s Quartet Union gave a Grand 
Soirée on Friday last at the Marble Hall in the 
Kursaal. Imagine an audience of all nations 
gathered together, whose object in coming here is to 
indulge in far niente and fléner con amore in the 
mountains and round the lovely cascades, yet who 
come and sit for two hours and a half listening to 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Brahms, and what is more—who enjoy it. The 
playing is indeed marvellous ; the ensemble perfection 
—they play as though governed by one idea, one 
bow, and one inspiration ; and such is the style that 
it seems as though you were listening to new works 
and hearing them under a new light. Herr Jean 
Becker plays first violin, Enrico Masi second, Luigi 
Chiostri violo, and Herr Hilpert ’cello. The Quartet 
is called the Florentine, having been formed at 
Florence in 1865, where they played for a whole 
year once a week at the Casino, and afterwards 
started on a tour through Germany, Russia, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

At the third Conversazione Concert of the 
Kursaal, Mdlle. Artot, Mons. Batta, and Mons. 
Joseph Wieniawski are to appear. The latter gentle- 
man well known in London through his successful 
début in the season, is writing a new sonata for piano 
and violoncello for himself and Sig. Piatti which 
will be heard at his next concerts through Germany. 
The few strains we have heard of this work promise 
acomposition of a high stamp. 








BEETHOVEN AND Mozart.—When first intro- 
duced to Mozart in 1786, in his sixteenth year, 
Beethoven had already gained celebrity by his 
improvisation. Mozart, sceptical of the power 
attributed to young Beethoven, gave him for 
improvisation the subject of a fugue-chromatique, 
Which contained the counter-subject of a double 
fugue, treating the youth un peu en bagatelle. 
Beethoven accomplished his task wonderfully well, 
inverting the subject and converting it into a 
double-fugue according to rulé. Mozart then 
turned to the musicians near him and said—‘‘ You, 
gentlemen, will live to witness great things of this 
boy.” This anecdote was told Lenz by the vene- 
rable Abbé Stadler, who was present at this inter- 
esting scene. Mozart, in the fulness of his heart, 
prophesied the truth. Nine years later, in 1795, 
Beethoven com his Op. 1, three Trios for 
Pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. When first 
Performed in the presence of Haydn, the latter 
advised Beethoven not to publish the Trio in o 
minor, No. 3, it being, in his opinion,—to use the 
Jargon of the present day—“ music of the future” 
—~not suited for the taste of the musical public of 
that time, As everyone now admits, the Trio in 
C minor is a chef d'ceuvre of originality, beauty, 
‘ymmetry, and poetical imagery, simple and easy 
of execution, and, perhaps, the most popular of all 

is trios among amateurs and artists.—Zlla’s Mu- 
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He layeth the beams. Tis liberty 
Come, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
O liberty ! 
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ShallIon Mamre’sfertileplain. | What's Sweeter than the new- 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. blown Rose ? 
O magnify the Lord. Wise Men flatt’ring. 
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Love in her Eyes. Heart the seat of soft delight 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. As when the dove. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appro 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 

es, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 

works of Cramer, ini, Caerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Perketiner. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little Bennett, &c. 


Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 


trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. | 


CRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK | wil contain | 
J) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
oot Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book, 


— Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. | Studies in Book 6. 


; r from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte. 


RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacted 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free 


by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the} 
Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


‘ber MER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 
RAMER'S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and wears Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
Wy Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
atton. 





RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by Vv. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing, (constaded, Manuel 
y 


Garcia. Grand Selection : Song thoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 

vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 

—= and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 

ishop. 

Oe: ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 

RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 

Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, , Sullivan, 

David, iti, Levey. 
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E improvement has been attained by an alterg. 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stri 
the use of the ‘‘ Stud ;” by the new Metallic Brid 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘Table d’Harmonie: 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazin, 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have ins 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad. 
hanical. . . . The effects may be appreciated 
eless of mechanics) in the richness 0; 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ivg of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re. 
view of Feb. 20 says:—‘The empire of the grand pianos {s 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—“ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and i 
this instrument maiks an important stage 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





are 
(even by young ladies guil 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Westmoreland Street, 
Brurast: High Street. 


May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Mutx Woon & 
Co. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smita & Son, axr 








PUBLISHED. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


E. WILLING, 


Orcanist oF ng Founptinc, AND LATE oF ALL Sarxts, 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 











RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par * a. 
Oharles Hallé .. 0... cece cece ee eee eweeeeeens 8 0 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





yf 4Becmeess. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupis. 
Price 8s. 
OCnaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








GTELLA. Nootume. By T. M. Mupre. 3s. 
Cuanzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


_—- 








R°e BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. ©. Lever. 
Bolo 48, Duet 


icy 
{ Cnaaman & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 

THEE. Written by B. 8. Montcomsny. Music by 
Kuitasern Purr. 2s. 6d. 

Cuamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


sPAbED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
Tanasavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C, Laver. 38s. 

Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 














Howard Paul, 8s. 
Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





INCOMPARABLY 


TO ALL OTHERS, 


PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs.| machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Ilur 


trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 











pu Teaasavx. Music by Bonpzsz. Price 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


mi ir. . HLF, 
HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words hen H 150, REGENT STREET 








Cuamzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


, LONDON, W.; 
‘59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Sum: 
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SONG S&S. 


awe, J. P. 
Angel land pean eke F 


A Voice from the Ucean (a).. 
Calm and storm (A Contrast 


hter of the Snow (‘ The si se 
Ge forget me totes OTST eTe TET ST aT 
I woul I were a child again Sea Saad ac ndshlecaahsconserus 


Land of my love . 

Little cares the Robin. Song ( is). ‘(Sang by Malle. I. Gillies) 
May time (s) . a oe 

Parting, The (Her last words ome 

Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) .. nee 
She wore a Wreath of roses . 

Woy chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's “come) .. 


GABRIEL, wae 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) . " 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song 

Little Hea Hair (At Venice) in D and’ E is). 
Regret thee! oss. sscevecese tees cece ev ce tenses cues 
Seuration. oo eres cece TST eTey 


SMART, a 
Bright be her dreams (c) . aeee 
Charge, Chester, charge (a). 
Day is done, The .o ee wecece ce 
Do you think of the days t that are > gone, Ke eanie, 
Hopes of my heart . os 
In the sunny hours of ! ones 
I dream of thee at morn, in A flat (1 7) Sie 
Ditto, in A (c ms 
Til tell yo y Id iike to be a rose. 
I stood vot a streamlet (c) . 
Look from thy lattice, in - in) oe 
Ditto,inD ... 
Minnesinger’s dream ‘@) 
Magic of a Flower, in F .. 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . - 
Ogio not chide me ......... 
0d Love aud the new, The . 
0 tell me, shall my love wo mine 
Paquita, in E flat (7)... 









eee ee eeeees 








eee cece cece ere re ey 








Ditto, inC .. i alt RSE 
ed ape file (Young Emmeline) (c) eeneaneseeice ° 
| eal —~ fepeaimang pags ae (©) ose 


Rhine Mae en, The canes 
Spinning Wheel, The ().. 
Sir Brian the Bold (c) . i seers 
Soldier’s Wife, The .. 

a « night ! silver light! beautiful night tin E ‘at 


d - 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr ‘o): 
The Broken Ring. Song (c). 
Thinking of thee (c) . 
Through every chance and change (@. 
Two names, The . r 
Waiting for the Spring ic ¢) 

Young Emmeline ( Priez pour Elle) (oe) :. 


HATTON, J. L. 


A oo « stood = the shore (8), (sang by Mdme. 
pa) 
Sennen, The, @ (sung by Pischek) . 
, The, or Ohristmas s leigh ride ......... 00 secees 
Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. ooceee 
Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat (x (r Ze: i 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor Mari io) . eveeeee 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, in C . 
Ditto, in E flat (r) ee 
Tlow proudly they'll hear of this at home... 
King Christmas (B) .. ccc ccecee 
Man of War (8), {gang by Herr Formes ° 


seee te ee te ee ee ee ee ee ee 






seen eb eeeeee 








a). eeeeee 

Under the tree, in F (Robin Hood) (t) oe eves 

Ditto, Tian oo Sims Reeves) ........ 
Who bringeth me fresh Pauline’s Song) ........ 
dreamt I was a PUTETETTINI TTT ETT LTT 
Pauline’s So’ 
Hope, sweet ope. 

no more ..... 
The Cariole ...... 
The Bridal morn 





SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 6. 
ne the bee ate (from cebagmats “aeuges”) - 


Dito in © tas ion gung by Mise Banics).. 00 00000600000000 00 
Bride from the = \ybepeet e00cceceese ce 


GOUNOD. 


Cu dv, aA an () 064386 
eat ene) ‘tn Shoring a 


se ee ee teenies 


Courtly dove, in A and G(s), (sung 


Fair the rose of love is blowing 
than the morning .. 
owe in his lowly state “Tre ene”) in D amd © (8). 
For fgee epee ") in AandG....... 
ef lg 4 46 44 90 000000 


seen m “young day ‘biashing (* (‘ Irene”) ink 





a aan J. 
A Day-dream, Sabicea anaes 


maa eebatodnens 
se iy ddan. Sle flat (1) Bless sédadbetec 

ty rithoe back my heart, in G (8) ......++s+ +. -- 

Dh yk a 

The oq 20s c0e nsec 

Ditto, in Z » With 

oft by Me. i pene earesen (?), 





Thoughts of thee’ in Bn and © (@), *(eang by M Mame. 


LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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BD bO BO BO CO BO CO bo BO BO BO BO bo bo bo Oo CO bo Ge bo 


wewwws 


on WI BOR RDO RS 
Ce aac caccaeacco 


eon cooacococo™ 


ooooo 
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oan 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the| Welcome me home, 
Deep. Cherry ripe! 
The ‘Anchor’ 's weighed, Long, long ago | 
The Thorn. Isle of Beauty. 
I’d be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks. Banks of Allan Water. 
No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching) Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, 


; I’m lonely since my Brother 
The Mocking Bird. died. 
Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 
Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 


Mill May 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 8.—SIX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
iteps. 


Wait for the Waggon. 


Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day. 
rhe Exile of Erin. 





No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 

The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet § yy hear my prayer. | A lowly youth, 

Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us, 


“ Morning’s light is break- youn, smile again, 
Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them. 
No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s B 
Davia Singing before Saul. The World of C 
Author of Good. O Lord, we trust in 
Gratitude. Light and Life dejected 
m. uish, 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver’d waters roam. 


Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never} rose. 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an i Agel 
ay Cy woman’s heart is} Ere around the uge oak. 
ught, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


ba flowers their buds are __ is but a summer day. 
’Tis sweet to think. 
Hark the i Dear pether, do not chide me, 
net Pr fr A Warrior I am. 
Woop not for trtends departed. | The Tear 
Who is Sylvia Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Ome where my love lies dream- pe Annie. 





Gone are the Days. 
‘Times, come again no| Lottie in the Bene. 
more. aos de 
Annie Lisle. Forget and 
Footsteps on the Stairs, M by my fide. 
Nelly was a Lady. News from 
—- L The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS, 

1 _“ In that Devotion—“ Matilda...” 
ow said vine, Maid of the ‘Sil, Mail— 
~— Se My Hud of Maye" Bh Stoop 
Oe ee em my | 

heart—‘“ Matilda.” 


| Coo! says “the Gentle Dove— 
Kon Heart for me—“ Rose | * Punchinello,” 


Castille.” I've Watched him—“ Hel- 
He'll miss me—“ She Stoops! _vellyn.” 


to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—‘‘The| pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
ride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1isr. Ser. 





The Mermaid’s Song. el this throbbing 

sip Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. sete) 
No. 11..—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 
Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. 

The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


J June. never deem my Love can 
da to bea 
mb turns with Fond- Jeannie Lee. 


Jeasy 
LK Hot Love ts ght a Stand up for Uncle Bam, my 


The Little One that died. tire ta Ball 
on ie off to Baltimore. 
up, Sam soaks aamesm 

Hncle Ned, 








CRAMER'S VOCAL GHMS—Continued. 





No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. | The meeting of the waters. 


Believe me, if all thoseendeat-| Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
ing young charms, he last rose of summer. 

Love's young dream, The minstrel ve. 

Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling. 

The barp that once through eS ! byt tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls, | By that 

Rich and rare wete the gems 


Has ho thy young 8 
she wore. | faded, , 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DURTS. 





O give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- | The = eh of ‘en night. 
hearted. Graceful Con 
Nearer home, 
No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 
While the lads of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 
Farewell, ——— — wherry! | Tom ‘Tackle. 
om J lly young waterman pe — Sailor. 
at sea. —= 
| Jack. ‘wich pensioner. 
No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 
I'm afloat. Poor Rosalie. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses, | The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Pretty Dove. Past ? 


Woodman, spare that Tree! | The old Sexton. 
Why chime the Bells so merrily?| The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


— Nell. — mem’ - e comes like some 
elle. eet Dre 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie?! why do do I love re thee yet? 

Come out with me. pers amma 

They have given you to another. 

Blue eyed 


| Waite “and T’ll come to you 
I can know thee no more. my Lad, 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—_15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Angels, ¥ A —_ One, will wing Willow she’s sleep- 


Bid me discourse. 
¢ Pilgrim of 





The ok old 1 Pine Woods. Sweet Love, forget me net. 

Louisiana Be Old Bop Ridley. 

What is eal without & } aber phe Rose. 
Mother ? Kingdom ponies, 

Lucy Lee. Why am I ao happy. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
ole Kitchen, Keemo Kimo, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 





The Campbells are comin’ by A. — and braés o’ bonnie 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. saane ray. 
Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my ous. 
Tes o’er mzoung, to marry yet. A magnus lad my love was 
orn 
osm ove is ikea red, red rose. | Green Beane 
’ thro’ the rye. << 
J Soha Anderson, my Jo. ~\ye 
No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 
The Sea. The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. | The Last Wereh. 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound, 
No. 22.—TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
O thon fair and tender blossom. 2 whispers soft 
Childhood's fair Dream. To be happy and rt) y with 
Oh oe I aoe * Valley. 
no 
Calmly the 1 _ ye Fair one, thy toils are ended 


No. 28.12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 





Bouse! patoved 4 Rn oem od ~ ‘arene 
Tre —* eat The Violet and the Malden, 
The Forget-me-not. Tago’s Toast. 

Merry and wise. My Pipe. 

May Lorain The livelong Day. 


No. 24.15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 





Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
py +} + eahmedearelh | 2 ji 3. a 
aunty 
Susan oe the Valley 
Softly ats tie Moonught. She seep Golden fears : 
nm Willie, we have missed Jams with the I'ght-brown 
you, Hair. 
ial 


Loxpoxn: ORAMER & 00. LIMITED, 
201, Reozxt Stazet, W.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & 00, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


‘*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2a. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, —e~_ as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 88.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. 1, Lent to Ascension; Vol. I1., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By Cc. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

M Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 

Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rey. G. C. White, 8. Baruabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s, 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 

THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 8 of the New Series. 
Each 138, 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Parspytentaniam and Tavinotam. 
Vol I. On Anasartiom, the Inpgeranpents, and the QuAKgERs, 
Vol. ILI, On Maruopism and SwepenponrGians, 
Each 8s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols, 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 48. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY; 
being the Sequel to ‘‘Tas Bisty axp 1Ts IntsrrasTees.” 
8s. aL ; by Post, 38. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. Lrona, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 38. 6d. ; by 
post, 88. 9d, 

BANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
a ~y? of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7%.; by 

» 7a. 6d, 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 

By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
7: queens Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 

8. 


INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to “y= and Antiquity, and the Lawof the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys, 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


Each 4s. 6d. ; 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 

of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 
Diamond Mines, Also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred 
Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. 
By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 2 vols. 


HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 


From Published and Original sources. By F. WYNFORD 
HAWKINS. 2 vols, 


OME and VENICE in 1866-1867. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 1 vol., vo. 


jh NIGHT-SIDE OF LONDON. 


f By J. EWING RITCHIE. 1 vol. 
IMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘Olive Varcoe,” &. 8 Vols. 


WICE REFUSED: a Novel. By 
CHARLES E. STIRLING. 2 Vols. 


1HE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 
a Novel. By J. M.CAPES, M.A. 8 vols. 
EVERMORE ; or, Burnt Butterflies: 





























a Novel. By JOHN GAUNT. 2 vols. 
ATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the 
. - _ Author of “Polly.” 2 vols. 
TRETTON: a Novel. By HENRY 


KINGSLEY, Author of ‘‘Geoffry Hamlyn.” 8 vols. 


ALSE COLOURS: a Novel. 
ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender-Cudlip). 3 vols. 


ETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 


8 vols. 


REAKING A BUTTERFLY: or, 
Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of ‘‘Guy 
Livingstone,” &c. 3 vols. 
HE GIRL HE MARRIED: a Novel. 
— AMES GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” 
&c. 8 vols, 


se eess BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





By 




















Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 


THE CROWN’S CREED? 
A LETTER 


MOST REY. ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


BY 


EDMUND 8. FFOULKES, B.D., 


AvutHor or “Caristaxpom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


leas “ ARGUS” and THE ‘‘ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witson & Macxtiynon, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country conn with their establishment 
in Melbourne. 

FILES of THE ‘‘ ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
‘as well as of other Aus papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., ac 

The “ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 


26, CORNHUILL. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 











CRAMER'S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
t free Seven Stamps. 


FOR THE VIOLIN, 
DAV 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 


WITH 
ROISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
CRAMER & 00. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


_ 


“X ENI A.” 


NEW SCENA. 
SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON 


BY 
HERR MEYER LUTZ. 





From tas “Times” or Jorn 29. 


“Last not least Mdlle. Nilsson sang in Italian a n 

iw mrt —— —_ ae ° Resa, the Sclavenian Mean 
wo of the themes of which have ali the ful fi ‘ 
charm of national melodies.” eles 


From THe “ Datty Tstzcrarn” or Juns 30. 


**Mdlle. Nilsson also made a great effect in a Scena en 

—— A, | ye? yd oom, a has ered clever stg 
r whic is safe rophesy po ty, and which ; 

occasion was most vociferously Gceel>” oo 





On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


a—“_—eeeeeeerrermnrneomnnemr 


G TUDENTS’ SONGS 





BUvrGHeEsB SONGS 
GOLprags’ SONGS 

Y ChSSLIRO SS 

Quacr with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALBERTO RanDEGGER. 


PR ARSL ASRS by L. H. F. pu Trrreavx. 
German words attached. 





Now Published. 
No. 1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der trewe Tod.) 
2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
3. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde.) 
4. GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
5. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
6. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
7. THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.) 
8 THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 
gehen.) 


9. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 

10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 

11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in 
Ferne.) 


12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied.) 
18. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 


16. MERRY AND WISE, (Es kann ja nicht immer # 
bleiben.) 


16. “ue (Abschied der 





17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 
18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensinger 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 


19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, (Das Veilchen 
und das Madchen.) 
20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





“There is more in them than in the vast majority of songl 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Jra. 

«Both music and words are far in advance of the general ru 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 





ORAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W: 
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